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From reportage to evaluation 


W. G. Runciman 

A Treatise on Social Theory- 

Volume I . liie Methodolo^ of Social 

Theory 

iSOdd. Cambridge University Press. 

£25 (Mperback, £8.95). 

0 521^906 6 

Practising social scientists who turn to 
reflection upon the nature of their 
activity do not always arrive at 
pmfound or revealing conclusions, or 
indeed even an accurate account of 
that activity. Often it is better to do as 
they do rather than os they say. 
Philosophers, on the other hand, 
reili^ing upon wh.'it social scientists 
should do, do not always grasp, or even 
care, what they do do, or can do. They 
legislate, at a vast distance from live 
d&tes and real research. One of this 
book's many virtues is that it focuses 
philosophically informed reflection 
upon the actual work of, and 
dlfficutlies faced by. practising 
sociologists, anthropologists and 
historians (though not economists or 
psychologists). W. G. Runciman is 
ftimself such a practitioner. Among his 
previous books is the still pertinent 
Relative Deprivation and Social Justice, 
and the two successor volumes to Vte ■ 
Methodology of Social Theory are to be 
devoted to^'suostantive social theory" 
and “applied social theory" about “tne 
case of twentieth‘century England*' 
respectively. The argument of this first 
volume is both supported and 
advanced by frequent detailed- 
examples that are often highly 
instructive and entertaining in 
themselves, in most agreeable contrast 
10 the normal philosopher's practice of 
adducing examples that are radically 
upderdescribed. Runciman offers us 
methodology teaching by examples; 
and for this alone his bookis well worth 
leading. 

Yet, though philosophically in* 
fonned, the argument is plainly not 
diiccted at philosophers, or indeed to 
philosophers' concerns. Indeed, It 
pusues what one could call an 
'avoidance strategy'* In respect of 
philosophy. Runciman practises 
methodology rather than philosophy, 
onering "guides to practice maxims 
with tne help of which sociologists, 
anthropologists and historians may be 
enabled better to succeed in what they 
set-out (6 do". He says of hit bobk, 
eorrectly, that it does "not pretend to 
tovahee by a siiwle step the resolution 
any of the disputes among 


Steven Lukes 

philosophers of science*': one of its abundant in the "enchanted garden" of cither philosophical or tcchnic.il 
pnncjpai purposes is to enable the natural sciences) and, on the other, ones. 

^19”' taking proper account of the .If this argument is correct, he says, 
ns Mssioie' to bypass those disputes distinctive nature of his subjccl-mattcr the two%undred*year-old **debate 
wmout damage to their substantive (namely, intentional and mcnningful "between those who affirm uiicl those 
research ..So it goes "far enough and action). Plainly his strategy maices who deny that there is a fundanienlnl 
no turiner mto the philosophy or social philosophical assumptions, but its difference in kind between the sciences 
science for such practitioners "to purpose is in protect social science of nature and the sciences of man . . . 
proceed with their wrk .without trom philosophy, not least from the can for practical purposes be regarded 
nirtner misgivings about its vul- paralysing influence of the "lecture as closed". 

Is it? Can it? To answer that, we 
V . *hey . do not What, then, is Runciman's principal jnusl look more closely at the 



"Hans", from ihesecilonentMed"Pierclng“m City Indians: Photographs of WesternTribal Fashion Chris Wroblewski 
md Nelly Commez-VaUx fSOpp. I^nkfiirt: Eiehbom, DM28.3 8218 1710 0), with a bilingual uermantBngtIsh text. 


and Nelly Conunez-Vailz (80pp. Frankfurt: Eichbom, DM28.3 82li 

need to be able to answer the argument? He slates It thus: 
philosophical question what it is that . . , 

bidief consists In*' or "what exactly It is there is no spcaa! prbi 

that synonymy consists In"; they . explanation In the human i 
should sidestep "with all possible but ohly. a special proi 
speed" the "old debates about the description, Pn^rly 
freedom of the will"; and "they do not explanation and descrfplloi 
need to say what an explanation Is but . dlslinnisbed both from eai 
only whatebuhtsasone". Inshort,one and from either the repoi 
point of Runciman's discussion is to • facts or the advoucy of val 
TOC the practising social scientist of th» in turn facilitates not < 
philosophical inhibitions that prevent analysis of the wno 
him, on the one hand, from pursqing understanding but the dehi 
CTplanatory success (so much more of methodoloycal questioi 


degrees of discretion on Ihu part of the 
social scientist engaging in them. Is III is 
case convincing? 

Consider first reportage. oi "primary 
understanding". To report is to "say 
what is/was going on ... in such a way 
that any rival observer will be bound to 
agree, however much the two of them 
may disagree over . the further 
presuppositions which may underlie, 
or even dictate, their subsequent 
:expIanations, descriptions or 
evaluations". It "goes no further than 
the point where noises and gesturescan 
first be labelled as actions because of 
the meaning to 'them* which makes 
‘them so", by "direct reference to the 
{wents* own intentions ond beliefs in 
the contexts in which they have been 
ob.served". So wc may report that "it is 
a rain dance" or "they are getting 
married" or “he is aiming a gun at a 
rabbit" or "they believe in God" or 
“they own slaves'*. In such cases, we 
are asked to imagine a "recording 
angel'' supposed to ne “present at and 
throughout whatever event, processor 
state of affairs is under discussion, but 
to have brought to it no explanatory, 
descriptive or evaluative pre- 
suppositions of any kind". He is 
only, as it were, “the keeper of ii 
videotape library so comprehensive 
und so detailed ns to put him in u 
position to see and hear everything that 
an enquiring fieldworkcr could ever 
have wanted to see or hear." How is 
success in reportage to be assessed? 
Runciman suggests two criteria: 
“acceptability in principle to those 
whose actions, and therefore 
intentions nnti (where relevant) 
beliefs. it designates"; and 
ncceplability to "all rival observers'*. 

Where, then, is the “all-importnnt 
frontier between the theory-neutral 
(but not presuppositionless) reportage 
of an event, process or state or affairs 
on the one side and its explanation, 
description or evaluation on the 
other ? Runciman answers that to say 


there is no ipcdBl prbbleih of 
explanation in the human sciences, 
blit ohiy. a special problem of 
description, Fn^rly defined, 
explanation and description can be 
dlslinguisbed both from each other 
and TOm either the reportage of 
bets or the advocacy of values; and 
th» in turn facilitates not only the 
analysis of the concept ^ of 
understanding but the delnarcation 
of methodolo^cal questions from 


arrament's four strands - the activities "they are practising magic" or to speak 
of reporting, explaining, describing oLa “hierarchy of prestige* or 
and evaluating (answering re^ctively "feudalism"' or **peasnnis" is to pass 
the questiOns''whai?"."whyr\ "what , beyond that frontier: such terms 
like?" and "how good or bad?*') . >.nnd cannot be transposed '‘salva veriiate 
at his claim’ that they can and .into the terminology of rival observers 
should always be disentangled. For from different theoretical Mhools*'. 

. RUncimen's whole case stands or falls 

with this claim. It asserts that these are . The chopler on expianailon, or 
four distinct activities proper to social "secondary understanding", is the 
sciencet.thBtfhesuccessoreachcanbe = weakest in the hook. Its thesis is that In 
assessed in a theoiy-neulral fashion; : the social as in the natural sciences 
and that (hey Involve difTcrenl criteria explanation isolates presumptively 
of success and allow- for 'different causal connections that are grounded 


of a “hierarchy of prestige' or 
"feudBlIsm*" or '^peasants" is to pass 
beyond that frontier: such terms 
cannot be transposed '‘salva veriiate 
•into the terminology of rival observers 
from different theoretical Mhools*'. 

The chopler on expianailon, or 
"secondary understanding", is the 
weakest in the hook. Its thesis is that In 
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cynicism (which Runciman calls “no- 
bullshil bullshil'*). 


say and do. in the context of all iheysny 
and do. and does this not require us to 


How. then, can dc.scrip(ion succeed? 9^ 

Runciman suggests once more (as rajtonality? Wesny he is performing a 

with reportage) the crilerion_ of 


aaf/ienficfty: descriptive metaphors 
should be “acceptable in principle to 


rain dance" because this best explains 
his words and actions. Mutual 
intelligibility relies upon most such 
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in theory at a more fundamental level. Afltgi<o;;rizp/fy (leaving the reader with its truth or rationality. But do we not 

For an implication that is too favourable), rather determine this bv selecting that 

j j I- : rmnann'ctzntion and generalized account which best explains what they 

every science depends for its (which Runciman calls "no> snyanddo.inthecontextofalllheysay 

grounding on thcsincter regularities bullshir). and do. and does this not require us to 

dtsoosed at some relatively more ran dcscriotion succeed? Invoke our canons of truth and 

fundamental level, and sociology. rationality? Wesny “he is performing a 

which is not merely hislorically but Runcinmn suggests ^ t ^ .^p ^ 

nnalyiically the last of the sciences, 'Vith reporta^j me criterion i words and actions. Mutual 
cannot but he the least milonompiis authenticity: desenptive metaphors j_.g|]jg[bj|[jy ^gjjgs sygl, 

in this respect. But it is not the less should be “acceptable m principle to nt^ 8 Jimy reiw^ 
scientific fir that. (Sir Keith Joseph thoperson whose be lawpurorattjtude ‘ 
please notell There is no denyiKg is being described with the help of it". 
that there must be laws at some level He further suggests repivseuiain'enesx: }" 

if sociological or any other causes one must “convey both authenhcally aPPa^nHy ^ 

are to be causes of social or any other and represeniativeW the pnonties of I rfiier? A ar^ hev 

events, processes or stales of affairs, subject, milieu and period . And it 'vjS® 

But there is no need whatever for niuslco«i'evthesesucces5fullyto“nval insumng. or joamg. 
them to be related to the observers"! Yet incompatible des- Second, are not reports, at the level 

explanandum and each other as they crlpiions may cohere rather than of actions, rather than events nnd 

are in so atypical a science as conflict, as “jointlyconstituentpartsof processes, always descriptions? Of 
Newtonian mecnanics,withiisclosed a common whole". In matters of course, such descriptions may be thin 
systems, lime*reversible regularities reportage and explanation, Runciman (“he winked") or thick (“he winked 
and interlocking dliFercntial ventures, we must accept “some sort of with his customary sly irony"). Some 


tKrfin wh^Kvi^r^ being entirely uncontenlious 

is beTng described with the help of it", -d obvmu. I.n^tl.^ are nm always 


is being described with the help of it . 
He further suggests represeutaiivenfss: 


must co/I vey these successfully to “rival 
observers"! Yet incompatible des- 


insulting. or joking? 

Second, are not reports, at the level 


crlpiions may cohere rather than of actions, rather than events nnd 
conflict, as "jointlyconstituentpartsof processes, always descriptions? Of 


equations. 

Runciman readily admits that "in 
the absence - for the time being at least 
- of a comprehensive nnd wclMcstcd 
psychology, all explanations of 
explanalmns in the social sciences arc 
merely speculative nnd provisionul''. 
Yet, he reassuringly says, sociologists 
do not need to wait “before 
formulating explanations of human 
institutions and practices which enn be 
siiown to be valid for reasons which 
.rival observers who dispute them con 
go out and test for themselves". Thus 
Levi-Sirauss'a hypothesis that the 
story of Asdiwal nas been composed 
and transmitted as wc observe it to 
have been because it is an expression 
of the strain inherent in a system of 
pntrioloeal but nialrilateral cross- 
cousin marriage stands or falls by the ' 
same criterion as Tocqueville’s 
l^pothesis that the storming of the 
Bastille gave expression to a 
resentment of the institutions of the * 
oiicien regime which came to seem * 
progressively less tolerable as Che | 
possibility of removing them cnnie to 
seem progressively more feasible. 
Such explaining works through "quasi- i 
experimental reasoning", appealing to ! 
"suggestive contrasts . The test of its , 
success appears to be plausibility in the , 
face of available rivals:. in the absence 
of a' "comprehensive apd. welt-tested ■ 
psychology , we must accept "weak 
but adequate theoretical grounding" 
and "as relaxed a definition as 
possible" of "theory" and “cause". 

l\ is the engjaging chapter on . 
<fescr|p/fon, or "‘tertiary undbi*-' 
standing", v/hich= conthtutes the 
book's real claim to originality.- - 
Although it entirely eschews the vast 
literattire (Oennan/ French and 
£ng|ish) on hermeneutics and, 
interpretatipn, it is rich in' .shrewd' 
insight .and telling -illustrations from 
literature ahd blopaphyi* as will -as 
hfsiON ^rid social science.. It advances 
the icieg that description la a distinct • 
.soaal-i^lentifictesk: that of conveying 
the. actors* world from withjn. using 
metwhof and 'simile, it seeks to 
“bridge a presumptive divide between 
the culture of those whose words. 


correspondence theory of truth"; in 
matters of description "as it were a 
coherence theory '. 

On evuluaihn Runciman gives a 


reports might seem utterly 
uncontenlious to the “recording 
angel" (eg "he kneels and mutters") 
bu( to be of use to the social scientist be 


straight and uncomplex version of the senw of what tlie njan is 

fact-value distinction: “the meiho- doing (namely ! praying ) and that is 
dological difficulty alreadytodescribe. tnshortdosuni up 


already to describe. 


facts and values are inextricably significant 

intertwined". The "disentangiement'' differenw between the notiyal and the 
(the metaphor recurs throughout) can soaal sciences is that the data of the 
always be performed. On the other cannot be identified without 

hand, he does not advocate an old- being explained and interpreted, 
fashioned "value-neutrality", realizing Third, of course, description in 
its futility as a maxim for real-life social Runciman's sense must be successfulv 


intertwined". The "disentanfiJement^’ difference between the natural and the 
(the metaphor recurs throughout) can soaal sciences is that the data of the 
niwnus hf» n»rfnrmeii. On the niiier l&iter cannot be identified without 


its futility as a maxim for real-life social 
scientists. Instead, he does something 
rather odd: he advocates what he cal^ 
"the presuppositon of benevolence". 


Third, of course, description in 
Runciman's sense must be successfuly 
communicated: the describer must 
succeed in conveying the actor's world 
from within to his reader. Yet it is hard 



77ie gilded head cf an enemy king from the Golden Stool of AsheiiA 
reproduced from Testing the Chains: Resistance to Slavery in the British 
West Indies by Michael Craton (3S9pp. Cornett University Press. £25),' 


This amounts to the a&sumption to see how this could be a theory- 
of Pareto-optimality: where “(he neutral or value-neutral activity, since 
members of a definable group or to succeed he must relate to and build 
category are all agreed that a change Is upon his reader’s theories and values. 

they see It, and the researcher cannot ••«TnianaHnn>* maiiu 
find any respect in which anyone 


attributing responsibility to historical 
actors, or (liscovenng obstacles to the 
realization of values such as welfare, or 
freedom, or self-development, or 
community. Finally, I cannot see 


historians should rather heed Mu 
Weber’s suggestion that .ihdi 
explanations embody their 
related interests (or KullurwerMta). 
And, second, that his avridaoce 


find any respect tn which any 
else's well-being is diminished 


"description" and “evaluation"? He 
cannot avoid description if his 


Runciman s restriction of such strategy fails because it res($ oi 
mquines to, Pareto-optimal improve- inadequate philosophy, and' ii 
meets relative to (imputed) actual particular a false theory of meuiiBi. 


preference as anything more than a 


!? cxplaiians and explanandum already cautious liberal prejudia. 

interpUtion (rec.(l If my doub? is 

thTs ^anon * Asdiwol's "story’^ and the “strain” in conclusions follow. Rrst. 

the kinship system; or the “storming" methodological maxims an 
under such singularly rare ci^tn- ofthe Bastille and the "resentment'* of mkleaH nrariUinnftrA. i 


ESSPiittir IhiS^ people). And he cannot avoid 
would have been better off by their evaluation lithe very concepts in which 
own presumptive atanda^ under one satisfying explanations must be 


or another set of conditions" is a JSuchef reflect^ 

tacr^s of .xpUr In. say! 

is committing himself to takiha • « 

seriously the wants, grievances and I T1 rf T 

aspirations of the members of the V.iJlJ.Xc^ LxJlw 
society concerned, however alien ^ 

from nis Own. But in refusing at (he — ... , — 

same time; either to appraise their n . li 

values, and preferences m the light of AlSUl BsmBrCl 
his own/ortotakie sides as between 
iSiffcrtnt groups or categories of n,obl BARLBy ' 

‘‘them *. !. whose . • values and 

R referepcek cbnfifot.'he is prerervink .The Innoc^t Anlhropplogtit: Notes 
le ' independence from moral! fiohi a mud hut 


If my doubt is justified, two 
conclusions follow. I^rst, that his 
methodological maxims are going to 
mislead practitioners. They tiad 
better not do as he says: social 
anthropologists would be better 
advised to follow Clifford Qeertz’s 
advice and seek “thick descriptions" 
.from the start, while sociologists and 


(Of course, social science skoni 
be protected from laadeqaalt 
philosophy). It is this which dktiw 
the structure of his argument sod (he 
sharp boundaries he draws (indudtt 
that between social science uw 
philosophy itself). It also permits hin 
to avoid, rather than solve, the oM 
debate about the natural and the sodil 
sciences. So It looks as though ibe 
debate will go on. 


Dowayo 


Alan Barnard 


NiOBL BARLBy 


S ', independence from, moral, from a mud 


political or aesthetic judgment I89pp. British 1 
.'without ..which any claim to be 
. offering the reqder a work of social ' 0 7141 8054 8 
' science and not of philosophy or • . ■ 

,.ptppagarida..(br,;boA^ wpulrf. be pg, 
impossible to sustain. catae to "finEt 

The social scientist, then, is ehtilled rather late. He \ 
to speak of “successfiil reform", thesis oh Old 


. British Museum Fublicatimis. 


thoughts or ^eds are being describisd ."discernible . progr^s”, "enlightened 
and that of the presumpfive reader P?bcy , “beneficent influence", 
and/or the sociologist himself*. The ;'‘ne>ghtened weU*heing", “araeUo 
.function of descriptive theory is to don of conditions", , “diffusion of 
‘’formulaic concepts thpt can bridge prpsfwty". “Increase in welfare” (or 
thp divide between the former’s ahd .their opposites)/but not. presumably, 
the latter’s experieoce"...The “ideal- say>; “polldcal and cultural 
typical concepts of a good explanatory' Hberatoh” or a, “^wth of . civic 
- theory will be broad in scope, general consciousness” or the overcoming of 
in content, free in operation and consciousness" in any but the 


For an anthropolorist, Nigel Barley 
came to first-hand field experience 
rather lafe. He wrote his Oxford DPhil 
thesis oh Old English manuscript 
material (from an anthropological 


are stories of vehicle problena. 
embarrassing language diffi^tiei,.i| 
f a smashed Jaw, hepatitis, malarU, w 

research project which Is neither loo lots more. Either Barley or to 
-and in teres^g. to fit into the Dowayo seem particulariy obsen?^ 

with male circumcision, this bringi 
co^ittees have about normal, sound main topic of conveisaUon bewp« 

him and his informants. 

sound to look like something that has 

Steady beep done. Here, Barley bits The jokes are usually at the auijwn 

the mark. expense, playing on his own 

Having got one’s money, the ®f Dowayo customs (and fpreig 
problem then is to explain to bored customs in general). u 

bureauarats, such as Cameroonian civil one ceremony which was beyono v 
servants, just why, the British level of comprehension at the timj 
government should be so keen to throw Barley notes: “1 merely sat on a ^ 
away money (as it appears) by sending rock, watched, asked idiot quwj® 
young academics to the most desolate end took photographs of the pans^ 


persper^re), then took a lerturelhip JounVreade^^^ 

E-gag’iscrsissI 

aSemIc Sstimnlon*' “^001^*^ ^®**®"* >"“7 ****«*=• Barley misses his 
Ki ■ ^ chance to explain what anthropology Is 

f?»«y “boul. He wuld have dU»ed 


University, College 
penuade'nim to und 


ege London finally 
undergo the uilriatidn 


rite which tuhis a mere scholar into a 
real anthropologist. In 1978 he set off 
to study the Dowayo of Cameroon. 
!!.77ie, Innocent. AnihropMogist is Dr 


and backward parts of the world. Here seemed intuitively interesting, 

though, I worry about what some .statements, thougn,couldbeope^ 

readers may think. Barley misses his to those of particularly .Rn>^ 
chance to explain what anthropology Is sensibilities, by whom I mean ^ 
really about. He could have oiscussed Inclined to see racism and sexma 
Its value as scholarship, or for that every joke about ethmdty or j**j ■ 

matter its procttcaJ uses in multi- Consider this bit of adrice.iwWw. 

cultural education, Third-World ofanEvans-PritehardortMai"'*^ 
development, of as a device for gaining .“Sexupl encounters in A£^ 
a greater insight into the worlunu c» unromaritic and brutish in,thelrj»<» 


D^lcripiion ^yes'-.tbe sort of^V.q 


#U* I* t /\Su ‘ " pruvy ^ of hlS 


pplogist is Dr one’s own sodety through a knowl^ge that they serve rather to incre^'^ 
ds experience: ; of others. After all,' atithropologliMl alienation pf. the .fieldworker,^.^ 
to • for, \ bis fieldwork is Very diMp compared to moderate it. apd are best avotow- 
peat c)kS8iflcd ?olher.,kirids of research. Instead of „ arowR 


'Erving Opffriinn, .Oscar Lewis ; and • ci^eh^ LtooroblenS 

, -Enu^rtUalLe lfoyLadurie.:; . ; • ■ SbdlS 
Description fails.. If It- invbi^;.i.'.^.-B)iTifi(Bihh'S;CBte^w^ 

c. . I?. . •••■ HMihkI !»!. fkb«:i4 riAfekkUa K.ki . * ■ *« * 


p ue muruaiiy exemsiyej, out. recoras sucti peculiar views as the brie "ini* to 

iveps a few unusual glimpses he bncc': gavA a Camerobniari Lee) on his fieldwork 
ilentt of social anth^ pbHccman. to whom he loldbe did 

:aro,|y dealt with;In ihe more anthropofogy because if war hb /3r .Afidcaj and. Mand^. Cwg Jj 
mftrtoi«nh« •; ‘^!!!!^ in Central Amcsi;.^ 


. mpnographa. - : Rcfevanl , : the 

MM- 'ACLi.Li.v ' •u^!. 


, . used to eiiforcing 


mystgiciufcm . which divides into 
supjiressipn, - exaggeration and ' ethnb- 
cenirid^). These ai^ '"six tVp^ 
of inaiithentipity*', and of course there 
must be more. Runciman dJnghoses 
these sins of omission nnd commissfoti 
as cases of the describer.supposing that . 
“they" see (heir world “iii a way which 
is pre-eiripilvely dictated by a 
descriptive tlieory of his own", Arid 
where. , evaluation “pre-empts" or > 
iuterferes .with desenption you get 
derogaiiori (tearing (he reader with a 
pejorative.* implication that .goes 
beyond the reportage of tneir ' 
evaluation 'by “them") and 


M:: 


.are not successful reports 

lavpilabje BXpIahaii^to 

say arid dp? Riihcifoari seer 
that wc can' siinply : diret 
jpebple ffldan. and. believe' ( 
' ackowledges that to ;dp 
“pfesupjmsilioriless" and a 
"pure observatfon"), U'ithoi 


I'e besi fhuUatldns ' !' t 


tipna and ! fmlurts •* **tie to be pubUshediatey the connol^ tho -exto JJe . 

ley.isfihqngh.io biit 'fM i. An- ; fiejdworfcer .who can emUy 

Rikia .|fai;t«M'..L.A>. .:/nfO0O/a0£r/-9On8rHriHif.'<<nrt'clefe' .Af 'all . it,:;.!' III thajDOrSOOa V*'. '.t , 
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'The abyss of German-ness 

D.J. Enright on a translation of Thomas Mann. . . 


IrioMAS Mann 

oaflectloDS of a NonpoUHcal Man 
TMsIated by Walter D. Morris. 

43500. New York: Ungar. $29.50. 
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Nationalist, patriotic, conservative, 
and spiritually autobiographical, 
Thoniaa Mann’s Belrachtungen eines 
UnpotUbchen was written during the 
Pint World War and, in part, against 
his brother Heinrich, and Heinrich's 
anti-nationalist, anti-militarist essay on 
Zda, itself aimed in part at Thomas, 
and Thomas’s earlier essay on 
Frederick the Great. It is a strange, 
enormously clever (also foolish), and 
(in an alarming sense) fascinating piece , 
of sustained, often anguished and 
sometimes contorted eloquence. 

Unease - if what is explored and 
expounded with such fluency and 
sweep con truly be said to be uneasy - is 
Nfflr, even rampant, in the opening 
paragraphs. Can this, this what?, be 
said to te. a “book” as the word is 
understood by one with “twenty years 
of not completely thoughtless artistic 
practice” behind him? (A . nice 
conjunction of doubt and self- 
contidence.) Or should It be thought of 
as not^ or chronicles, or a form of 
diary? This “bundle of papers", which 
at least sometimes shows “the ambition 
and hpbifus of a work", is "something - 
inleimediate between work and 
effusion, composition and hack- 
work". And so it goes on for pages yet, 
invoking Carlyle, Goethe, Schopen- 
bauer, Nietzsche, Stifter, Flaubert,. 
Dostoevsky . . . surely remoter from 
political discourse than the mere 
adjective“nonpolitical" would conveyl 
Yet if these “notes” do not (as they 
may not) form “a work of art”, one 
reason is that they are “just too much 
the work of an arast”. 

Mann explains that he has entered 
thelists'against “the new” - the new 
’>sion”, the new sentimentality, the 
m “resolute love of humanity^' (his 
potation marks), shaiperied as all this 
hl^‘‘Fireach rhetorical malidousness” 

- simply because It has confronted 
personallv, and all the more 
pouoaoualy because equipped with 
the highest literary skiir. (Possibly a 
touch of family pride there.) The nb- 
eiri, forward-lookins, internationally- 
mmdedZiviVfrerio/unrerer, his brother, 

, ^ Ms enemy, is polidcai, and 
therefore “democratic" - for there is 
ro other version . of i»litics “ and 
. demoefaiy denies “every nonpolltical 
ethos”. It turns art into, “social 
hteratnre" and intellect into “a thing 
"riwecD a Jacobin club and 
: .^masonry”. Democracy, or poli- 
te, tonics the German character,. 

. ante Germans do not love politics and , 
I, ^iy. . want “the much decried 
I ■vAojitarian state* Politics should 
: te left te the ^les and the Irish, it 
' teng; (he only actirity they are. good' 

hi the present conflict Mann 

.Germany’s victory, but in “a 
' '^hiferasredwajr: he has no shares in 
hem iddusbty, no capital invested in 
; .trade. It strikes: one that his 
. of the deniperatiQ OeniiBny. 

’ oirierge from d^at.is riot 


.B®'nrich-like went down. Elsewhere in Refiren'o/u Mann is talking like a politican, 
«?« It “politically the author reminds himself that we can like a more tnan usually gifted 

susrect , yet in Boc/or rmuritf it was die only one death, and so “Death does IMlniaicr for Propaganda, 
tneue^nl, trustworthy in such matters, not become more terrible when we see ' . , » j .u 

n^ho char^enzed music as "the it multiplied ten thousand times before fr^yjs always irony towarto both 

Divels lOngdom.... A highly our eyes” - the great pessimist has Mann says near the end of 

theologi^ business. . .the way sin is. turned optimist!) Rather woise, in a Reflations. And for reassurance w 
I?*" ") Bather than music, or chapter entitled “Some Comments on ‘“m back to a rather famous passage m 
..ki? ’ • ^™any is Soul, perhaps. Humanity", he turns his rage on Nurse -t||® wb®je N^nn feXa 

"What w German IS an abyss." Cavell. The word “huMnire" - hlmselfwhyheismakingallthiscffort: 

In Chapter 4 "Soul-Searching”, “onointed wth aU the oils of Iwnch Why the harmful and compromising 

Mann sets out to examine himself, or to ro®tonc and Anglo-Saxon cant - is galley service of this book that no 

dosomoreovertly.Heisinsomeways, ® battle-cry to one demanded or expected of me, 

he finds, un-German. But then, tyrannlre, dishonour, and besmirch a and from which I will have no trace 
£/eenVe Aj^ifies, “taken formally”, is nation that is engaged m its inost of thanlm and honoui^ One does 

"not a very German work", and tenous,- difficult, nistoncal struggle . not worry to this degree about 


elsewhere Goethe’s ' prose is 
“sometimes scandalously ranch". In 
fact, to be to some extent un-German, 
even anti-German, is a part of being 
German. Look at Schopenhauer: 
indisputably German (“Can one be a 
philosopher without being German?”), 
but also “a bel espril*’ (nasty rhetoric^ 


What was it other than mawkish 
lack of seriousness and piUful lack 
of tragic, sense when the entente 
world sentimentally deplored the 
execution by order of a court-martial 
of; an E^ishwoman who misused 
her nurse’s unifbnn to help Belgian 
soldiers over the border? 


French expression?) and a “European soldiers over the border? 
prose writer" of a new type, b^h the Her conduct couldn't even have been 
same is true of Wagner; very Geman *toure1y patriotic” because she wasn’t a 
("Can one be a musician without being Belgian, but what seems to exasperate 
German?"), and yet, by virtue of the him moat is that the woman (“a 


modem, almost extra-uerman hi charge. “A political action that can 
position”. Likewise, mutatis mutandis, lead to the firing squad should only be 
Nietzsche. Likewise Thomas Mann undertaken by someone who ieels 
(can one be a Geman without being himself Jusrified and called to the task, 
Thomas Mann?): himself a burgherlv. and who is to some extent certain that 
artist (“the German and the burgherly he will not faint before the firing 
character are one and the same”), and gnuad.” Is this a new Rule of War? Or 


yet - m the shape of Felix KruU, the ^ h (he aesthete speaking, the artist 
memoirs of a confidence man - with bis care for nroDriety, unity of 


parodying the Bildungsroman itself, action and organic form? 

^ Mann wa? never sentimental - but 
man bterary forml he to be so blankly 

The concept of Germanness grows' feelingless, so (to put it mildly) 
increasingly vague and impalpaole - unsopnisticatedly crass. What hra 
but only tecause it grows ever larger, happened to his frimous ii 


.the Prologue, where Mann asks 
himself why he is making all this effort: 

Why the harmful and compromising 
galley service of this book that no 
one demanded or expected of me, 
and from which I will have no trace 
of thanks and honour? One does 
not worry to this degree about 
something one does not need to 
worry about, that is none of one's 
business because one knows nothing 
about it and has nothing of it in 
oneself, i/i one's own blood, I said 
that Germany had enemies within 
her own walls, allies and advocates 
of world democracy, that is. Is this 
possibly repeated in miniature? Do I 
contain elements in my own 
conservatito inner nature that aid 
and abet Germany's “progress"? 
Could it be true . . . that I myself 
with a part of my nature was and am 
fated to further Germany's progress 
to what in these pages is given the 
quite figurative name ... of "demo- 
cracy”? And what part would this 
be, tnen? The literary part, perhaps? 
For literature Is democratic and 
civilizing from the ground up; even 
more correctly: it is the same as 
democracy and dvilizaiion. And 
could it be my authorship, then, 
that, for my part, has caused me to 
further Germany's ‘progress" - 
while I was nghting it 
conservatively? 


= , « . . unsopnisticatedly 

but only wcause it grows ever larger, happened to his frimous irony? Rather milling around in that pusau must be 
extending beyond good and evil, ft is more amusing, and less discomposing, “Yes. In The Magic Mounain, 
profbund^enough, as abysses often are, are his shocked references to the published in 1924, six years after 

r J ._|_S_ J _# _ n 1 Sa rm 


crass. What hra 
imous irony? Rather 


extending beyond good and evil, ft is more amusing, and less discomposing, 


The answer to some of the questions 
milling around in that passage must be 
“Yes . In The Magic Mountain, 


to accommodate its enemies and its wickedness of the Bourbon rdmme - 
opposites. Or it would so do were “/fotojustice, Bastille, Deer Park" ^ 


Mann not so very indignant, so sorely editoriai footnote intimates that tut 
wounded, Who, one wants to inquire, was where French ^Is were “brough 
were all those un-German Germans, to the king from the people"), “i 
"civilization’s literary mea'I; busily. paraiiticcourt''.etc>andtowtiatcouli 
hoping for Germany's defeat and be expected ih the case bf a Gennai 
subsequent assimllatloD into "Europe" defeat: “a somewhat amusing, some 
and "democracy”? One would think what iirelpldly humane, trivially de 


the foti^ectioru, there is a similar 
confr<mtation: between Settembrini, 
internationaUst, optimistic-amelior- 


_ _ of disapprobation In Refleciioins is 

hoping'lbr Oerma'nVs defeat anti be ^ected ih the case bf a Gennan as in ^bellezza radical- tWnp W It are a fdeongstic rehcaOTg 

subSwuent assimilation into "Europe" defeat: “a somewhat amusing, some- bm’’), and Naphta; Perce. pesrindsU ofwhatissiddnioretell^jpn^ly 
and^mocracy"? One would think what inAipidlv humane, trivially de- authoritarian, exrJesuit hrietochean. wd pcrwaslvdyln 
that Mann stood alone against massed praved, fenmunely elegant Europe WTxen It comes to a duel, Sfo^rnbrto^ both before and after. Tim pu^ 
hordeaofthem. But perhaps a brother . . .aEuropeMbuslneiisaadpleBsiire .fire« In the afr and tee Naphto observe that w have the last 
was a massed horde. At aU events, a la Edward the Seventh, h Monte- shoptehimrelftattm head: The ypui^ *>*?*"» 

anaer impelled him into what sounds Carlo Europe, Ulerary as a ^uisian Cestorp, for whose mind and' heart (no easy Job!) into English. It is alro 
suspiciously Uke poh*tics,!or like cocotte . . .’T Well, propaganda these two had been <»mendw^ thelaslwenced.theonevreleastneed, 

partisan, polemical and.propagandist : bfeedscountcr-prppa^dB.anabere, .'already made fais^CTofoe; , toread. 

In The /renfc German, in what is less « »; Bll4 thC TlitfS TCVICW Of thC ' GcriDHll Original 

a chapter on tee TTromm Wewi’s Betratetungen eines view, very,initeh^^ • filled the world. They oigs 

engagement with ft, Erich mller ijniviUrischen hw review^ by T. W. said so well in hi^ enrber stu^, “Lea approved, they screamed for the 

remarks that- the book would be ari ggj^ftmrinfheV^^^ Causes profopdes de. la Giuerte." Unrestricted prosecution o1 

essay in conservative philosophy equal ... of Thomas “Germany" has embodied for 2,000 submanne warfare, and strove to the 


“Yes, yes, pedagogic Satana, with 
your regfone and your ribellione," he 
thought. "But rm rather fond of 
you. YOU are a wind-b» and a hand- 
organ man, to be sure. But you mean 
wdl, you mean much better, and 
more to my mind, than that knife- 
edged little Jesuit and Terrorist, 
apologist of the inquisition and the 
knout, with his round eye-glasses - 
though he is nearly always right 
when you and he come to gnps over 
my. paltry soul, like God and the 
Delhi in the medieval legends." 
Those ' with natures so deeply 
sceptical, so ironic in cast, are unlikely 
to be progressive in their politics. 
Neither oo they make reliable 
reactionaries. Politicians as we know 
them, whether of the Right or of the 
Left, could make precious lUtle (except 
by very careful selectiveness) of 
this complex and vehement debate 
between brothers. Heller has 
remarked on the difference between- 
the passionate learnedness of the 
Reflections and 'The forward-looking 
political exhortations", well-meaning 
and studiedly simple-minded, or 
Ntonn's later years, and in particulnr 
the lUgh-minded platitudes about Bast 
and west with which he areeted the 
end of the Second World War. He was 
not talking about himself xhen, and not 
de profundls: he was speaking as a 
representative - the representative - of 
the “good Oermai^”, a rather 
different Germany, lliere are some 
fine passages here on art and artists, for 
example: 

Art, like rclipon. Is (he human 
sphere; politics disappears before it 
like mist before the sun. Art can 
assimilate politics, even use ft as a 
subject, it eon portray political 
events, but then art will humanize 
politics, illuminate ft psycho-. 
lopcally, and its objectivity vnll be 
serene and prodi^ous all the way 
into tragedy. 

Even so, it seems to me that 
however brilliantly argued 
and sustained, contains a considerable 
I deal of rant, and In general (he best 
things iri It are a pleonastic reheareing 


observe that now we have (he last 
major work of Mann’s to be translated 


in rank to that of Burke 
were it not. marred by the author’s 
sdf-cmi^ouBly hojjeTess attempt to 
interpret the opposition between 
conservative pessimism and re- 
• publican • optimism, between • the, 


Unpolitisdien hyu m4ewed by T. W. 
Rmleston in the TLS of December 19, 
I9J8-. This is not the nnt of Thomas 


said so well in.hi^ earlier sti^, “Lea 
Causes profopdes de. la Guerfe." 


19J8: This is not the first of Thomas ^Germany!' has enibodied for 2,000 
Mann's utteranite on'Oerriiany and years the eternal .revolt ^Inst 
the world war. The first was a literary vRome."Tbe Gorman Is by rialure no 
outbreak of ferer7h«hwifc«r. Whatwe politician; he does not act on reasoned 
have here is of the nature of prindplea, but on deep, elemental 
exDlanatJon. of apologia - an attempt mstincts; Im repudiates, ever since he 
tolndicate the philosophic basis of his first came into contact, with it, t^ 
nniiriMi faith, n Is no retractation: not Roman ideal of international law, the 


. outbreak of^rer Thutonfeur. What we 
have here is of the nature of 
explanation, of apologia - an attempt 
tolndicate the philosophic basis of tils 
1 . It is nd retra 


puDUcan opnnuBiD, luw, (q jufgcate tne pmiosoprac oasis or ms uiai i»ouh. », 

Ironical, contemplative mode of: nollticalftiith.Ittsnoiretra«itibn;not Roman ideal of mternational law, the 
living and the facile earnestness of . ^jg( gr (j^e does be withdraw; but application of intelligence to poUticSi 

fOararv nntllies. ievCn betWeeti, thi.e nf thB nflSt tWO ¥6015 tOC aupremBCy Ot tCaSOO. He IS 


Hiring and. the facile eamesnieas or 
literary politics, even between 
“music” and !‘literBture”. in terms of 
the state of war between Germany 
and the West. 

Or were ft not, we might prefer to say. 


these reflections of tee post two yeare toe auprc 

have certainly taken on a sober, not to essentially umnerary, wnereas me 
savsombre.nue.Theoutwardstrength «blld of Rome insists op putti.ng 
shown by Germany, the official bluff, everything into urords. debateig, 
tha.“lie,* which, as Persian says,'“has explaWng, justifying. .;Jhe ■ fatter 


S «macy 
y unlr 


fterary, whereas the 


il/l^t 'Cdiher to The drab 


snail renn wui 

j : .i&i' .teprea^titig Germany as 
: add iflhrticulfite in its mystical 

I - to i^Roman rivUizatioa’’ and 

I, .te..8^(Q^-. West, Mann 

' ^^totobfacreadojkofbisown.We 

I ' ;tebught of the ^ant 

of The' Ma^ . Mountain, 
inherent yet dwarfit^ the 
'• .?Wli^al iij^ts’.' airbund him, as 
i. ; S^jirfonteteg like ^e" - 


to wSr^S bli?ded^bIm“ihWD^^^ legnl wrong..Fbr the Qfcrmanit was-a 

ShSL'”* ^ to read summons of destiny, to which the 

lottog here. „ ' between tee lines in order to see that whole rwe respoirfed to the inmost 

This, teen, is how the two brothers, at the climax of his fibre of its teiog. Or, to take another 
face each other: tee one, nobly .country's mlUtary’ achievement, had metapor. it is the Vorspiel. to 
enraged by the ignomipy of the cloubts as to where Qerqiany l^bhengnn against the Latin wmt of 

niling . powers^, courpgeoiuly stand when teto great teniing- Internationarolegance and lun^^ 


qiioririgbere 


' filled the world. They not only 
approved, they screamed for the 
unrestricted prosecution of 
submarine warfare, and strove to the 
verge pf an outbreak with the rulers 
who delayed to ^ve it free way. It to 
for our enemies, out of their 
democratic orthodoxy, for whom 
“the people” must alwajn be good, 
as well as out of their political 
crafUnea, to try to distinguish 
between the honest German people 
and teetr abomfoable leaders -,nol 
for us, And, however the' war may 
end, we shml accept the German 
share of the guilt of it, every man of 
. us -'except perhaps, ‘g handful - of 

B adfists and of the saints of 
terature ' and seek: for . no- 
scapegoats in the frinctionaricsof the 
moment. 

Thomas Mann may at the present hour 
oerhaps resret a little that he penned 


wuld stood when this great turning 


point in human histore had been 
itBitedd and . passed. His bobk ; is 
teerefprc peculiarly valuable to 
riutonts of modem Oennany. It , Is 
Insured by no illusions. It endeavours, 
successfully or. not, to discover and tet 


elegance and lucidity. ; 


had been' The Germans are .a'.peopje of 


many'a true insight into tee:.human. . gy^oessfuily or. not, to discover and 
' : conoitlbn an insupportable cause; v {a deep and enduring In tlte 

' riTwt Thomas Mann, the. secorid of Oennan m.lnd and char.uteri n^at the 

3 do wU to study it «th close 
5?‘«“'^u° sSo. «torie4rs.#. sttMflon. ,Tl..at, , ioSeed. U no 


heroic temper, IreUdy to' take guilt 
upon tlieinselyes, and not inclined to 
cringing' mbralizlngs* They have 
never complained of tohnt' .was 
wrought against them by the pitiless 
eiieiraes of their life, but neither 
have they ever doubted their own 
r^t to. use revolutionary methods. 
TiSey approved thfse methods, and 
more than approved!: them. They 


: iJg yfe i; : Maim ' be? Again he 
ZT^ckss and .finds.touite' eloquent 

1? 


•^j|rotig:phrBto’?. Eveji so, in bto 
fWife|^S,!tee..i*Rorii8ii .Wwt" is 


mvaitai. 

tie' Was to have grave 


enraged by the ignomitiy of the « doubts as to where Gertnany Lohengrirt against the Latin spirit of . the German people in defeat have 
r uling . powers, . courageously gtand when this great turning- international elegance and lucidity. ; : scarcely Lived up to his conception on 

proc&mliu with catasiropbio " j-j human history had been The Germans are a people of this point, the Allies at least must not 
Dl^tttdes^to belief in a . better u.(aidd and passed. His book ! is heroic temper, IreUdy to toke guilt - be deceived in the mnin concern. If he 

'mtere' 'tee otberflndignadt at tee. therefore p^Iiariy valuable to ufrontlminselyes, and Rot inclined to to right in his conropiiou of what 

untrutii of hlgh-mliided and students of ^em Germany. It la cringfog. mprajainga. TTicy have Germany represenis in world-poUtlcs, 

hiBhMutiri rhetoric, supporting with maDiredbynoilluslons.ltendeovouirs, .never complained of What .was then most certainly a temper and 
' manv a tree insigtit suteessfully or. not, to discover and «et wrought aninst them by the piti^ character so deeply graven m a nation’s 

cMtetibn an inswportable cause; V ihrth what to deep and enduring In the enemies of their life, but neither , breast will not disappear by nu^o in on 
mu L - iiM -iwortii of Oennan mind and characterivteat the . have they ever doubted their own , hour of disaster and of turbulence. 

' .that fuBhSTaSSSwM rest™ iS wrld wilfalways have to right to. pse revolutionary methods, "avillzation," as Mann calls it with a 
tee brothers de^bedjM * W ; They approved th^se motbodsj^^ sneef ; has triumphed in arms; but until 

wntingin atime pf wwjMJ^^wpJ appfoved, them. They it has (riuiriphed in spirit Germany iriU 

.iwt caimot^excute^ iSeed •” to «o , approved lhe>asion'pf Belpfo; be a mortal W'rfo the world, lit us 

pufftagteatenreeswh^ andhodnothingiolokecxceptlonto ' not forget, however, that thto.vvery 

teeartuahtieSofteeWar^^^w admirable writer in Ws own way. His . in that event except the Chanceltor’s : triumph, the triumph in Oormany of. 

tho wrong he was ! tlje sJint of 

to “morri inissy^tlMj piJMTO ^ ^ They -! approved . tee ,• of Manntodeeptotanxiefy-- he snw.it 

to say. They app^jT^i^^^^ bothof teem wideahdvarlod, anAeis deatructioq :Qf itiat . insolent symbol. ■; fromfnif p(f,tt totiiie, but hesawit; and 

tbeii4/»«^.;teM"jtfW%^^^ of Englshd’sse?. mastery; #aahtv the issue of the War must have made It, 


tosay. Lheyappiyi’'^J 
the -luriAMfo,. teat 
shiD^ and .^they 4 


tic Pleasure : bote of teem wjoe ana vwi 
the \rorid- a sincere thinker aqd ^tot 


pglSitd’s sieq mastery; itie glaht ! 
rere ship Liisltama/ end laeed 
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Tales of one city 


ntlemen’s Horace Walpole said of the once-’ us the house of the publisher who was 


E. S. Turner 

Peter Bubiibll * 

London's Secret History 
267pp. Constable. £8.95. 

0 464730 5 

Adlol Stevenson is said to have defined 
an editor as “a person who separates 
the wheat from the chaff and prints the 
chaff", lliat is the excellent principle 
adopted by Peter Bushell in nis 
anecdotal survey of London. We have 
all read history books in which the; 
footnotes are vastly more diverting 
than the text, so why not a book of 
footnotes? The great puzzle is to know' 
why Mr Bushw and his publishers 
pretend he has compiled a secret' 
history of the capital. 

Bushelfs method is to tour the city 
street by street, plucking tales, hke 
pennies, from the air. Onasingle pagei 
we encounter the former home of the 
Bath Gub, which censured^ Johnny 
Weissmuller for "failing to swim like a 

f sntleman"; the site of the pawn- 
roker's where Crlppen disposed of his 
wife's jewels the site of the chemist’Sj 
where Do QuUicey bought his flrstj 
o^um; an “emporium" of Marks and 
Spencer's (“hvo out of llvee women, 
ml be wearing a *5t Michael’ bra'O;, 
andabranchorBata, which onoesolda 


man?"; and “From which gentlemen s Horace Walpole san 
club was Aneurin Bevan Kicked into, notorious Cock Lane g 
the street?” He works off these familiar omitted from this book 


911119 1 1 ivi I a nutovv Wt MW ...y * 

icked into, notorious Cock Une Aost (strangely, .asked by his most famous author to do 
se familiar omitted from this boolO that “it would him a favour and bury the body ot 
bite oflore along with less familiar and not pass muster in the paltriest convent his five-year-old daughter. He does 
often delectable items, like Maurice in the Apennines”. Some of Bushell s mention, however, a letter by Samuel 
- ■ • ’n comoli- shmitK would not oass muster even in Rogers saying that the corpse or 


• doned the book after what seeined Uu. 
hundredth apparition, found Z 

fbe anilS 

reached the Bank of England it h« 
two ghosts, but neither of them is Z 
of the reviewer’s ancestor. WiiiiZ 


first kmd word he had received in forty his bibliography there are at least five 
years); Sir Philip Sassoon's hauling books on naunted London, so he must 
down of the Union Jack over his Park know what the market will bear. 


Lane home because it was too 
against the evening sky: and 


Many items are quoted from John. 
Tirabs and other cunoslty-collectors of 


stone's habit of roing to brf with: ^ ^ ^e 


morning tea in his not water bottle, recognizable from the old-fashioned 
Bushell is not a man racked by fates which overtake people: attacks 
doubt. He says the widow of the of apoplexy, hair turning white 


9th Duke 


Albans left enough 


sovereigns to carpet twenty-four 
square miles, and does not queiy a 
statement that John Fielding, the bund 


Df apoplexy, hair turning white 
overnight, minds becoming unhinged 
by horrors. Some of Augustus Hare's 
best stories are here, notably the one 
about the wooden-legged woman of 


suspect wnat it was . uoes in», 
pernaps, count as a real secret at last? 

In Belgravia the trail comes close to 
Lord Lucan's home but the murder is 
never mentioned, though a book about 
the Lucan affair is listed in the 
bibliography. The Oeorgi Markov 
umbrdla-tip killiag is briefly des- 
cribed, but on the wliole Bushell Is not 
greatly interested in modem ghost-free 
murders. 

This reviewer, who nearly aban- 


affair was known as “Turner’s Fraod" 
Surely ho must have come back froni 
time to time to haunt the directors? 

His father. Sir Barnard Turner, save 
the order to fire on the London mS in 
Broad Street, during the Gordon 
Riots, a disciplinary exerdsc much 
admired by his descendants. Bushell 
ignores the Ooidon Riots, whi^ 
threatened to lay London waste, h 
there no ghostly crackle of muikeliy to 
be hearefin Broad Street? 


maristrate, could recognize the voices Cadogan Place who married a pressing 
of J.OOO wrongdoers. But it is his widower and found he had twice been 
insatiable appetite for gliost stories married (by sheer coincidence) to 
that will have honest unbelievers women wntn wooden legs; also the 
screaming for mercy. He tells us that a woman who woke In the night, alarmed 
Man in Qrey was once seen by 150 hv mvsterious oroDinas. to find that a 


The imperishable child 


ailU a UJ OI4VU n uam* wsjw m 

pocketed climbing boot for nudists, 
^at’s how it goes; the magpiei 
assembly system practised by a real! 
zealot. 

As a former London guide-lecturer 
Bushdl probably sat one of those 
exa^natfoDS mth questions like 
“Which Is London's smallest police- 

All. «aivn-9_B i^ia a t_ ... 


the upper circle. The gho&t of Admiral 
^ George lYyon was seen by “several 
hundred” people at his wife’s at-home 
in Eaton Place at the exact moment his 
ship went down. In University College 
Hospital the ghost of a nurse who 
Inadwitently poisoned her sweetheart 
\rilh moiphine “usually manifests at 
the bedside of someone about to 
receive a morphine injection”. There 
are maiWi many more. A tree in Green 
Park talks and laughs. The silhouette 
of a mighty axe can sometimes be seen 


itly poisoned I 
ihine “usuall; 


connection is not specified). 

For most stories no source is given, 
which does not greatly matter, but 
occadonally curiosity is whetted. 
Ne>^ie Cnamberlain, described as 
“the startled cab-horse" and “utterly 
charmless", is said to have had an 
outlook typical of his fellow factory- 
owners, who did not hold with safety 
precautions. When the cries of the 
maimed drove other workers from 
their benches, “the directors imposed a 
se^ of fines for workers incon- 


CAMUUiiHUWua wiiii uwauuua iiac . .. *1... « 

“Which Is London's smallest police- ^ ® 

station?"; "Which public clock killed a 


overhangiiu the Tower. At midnight 

on mooW nights in Westminster to scream, when 

Abbey a statue turns the page of a j 

stono book. The author misses a chance to show 


His Grace’s disgraces 


Jonathan Keates 

Philip Collins (Editor) 

Thackeray: Interviews and 
RecoUections 

Two volumes: 394pp. MBcmUlan. £15 
each. 

0 333 2680S 9 

The ^Tctorian literary community can 
be charactuized as a formal dinned 
party at an immense mahogray dining- 
table. At one end sits Tennyson, 
glowering and silent, gnawing a piece 
of mutton and listening to Browning 
(whose wife is feeding her spaniel with 
scraps under the table) and Trollope 
roaims at each other. Dickens is doing 
a ser& of quick-fire comic imper- 
sonations and the Carlyles are Roomily 
trying to reconcile a dish of boildd 


’• caricatures, preserve till the very lut.. 
Friends continued to single out tbli 
aualitv of infantine tenderness. "How 


little did they know the man", lald 
C^ikshank at the novelist's funeral, 
“who thou^t him a bard, cold 4nd 
cuttingbiade. He was much more likea 
sensitWe, loving little girl." “Dear old 
kindly ehildl" noted Herman Merivale; 
“he had all the nervous susceptibilitlei 
. . .ofBwoman;having,indeM,aboDt 
him more than any otner man I have 
known, of Goer's untranslatable 
EwlgwlbUchkeU'’. Children, anaes- 
thetizing his pangs of loneliness and 
nourished on unending supplies of 
buns, icM and tartlets, were treated 
with corresponding gratitude and 
aff^ion. As Blancnard Jerrou 
‘recalled: “When Thackeray observed a 
child at play, he was touched by the 
natural now of its movements and tbe 
natural philosophy underlying is 


i \:.i 




Robert Hajsband 

Mark Blackett-Ord 

Hell-Ffre Duke: The Life of the 
Duke of Wb^on 

:2S2pp. Windsor: Kensal Press 
(distributed by Abacus Distribution 
- Ser^). £12.». 


among the rakes of the Hell-Fire Club 
in London , When Wharton reached his 


soon fell in love and married an Irish 
lady-in-waiting to the Spanish Queen,. 


maiorlty he took his seat In the-House . but had to become a Roman Catholjc 
of Lwds as ah Opposition mig. There finl* Whether in poUtics ot in relitfpn 
he opposed the hishops’ bill ag^st he converted easily. The Bngmsh 
anti-reUgionists by reading from his government was remarkably patient 
family Kble to prove that tiie bill was and sanguine in hoping that the errant 


prattie. Dickens put himself under tbe 

potatoes with the constipation from 

which they both suffer. Charlotte famify and dwelt unctuous yo^ 
Brontfi tries bravely not to be noticed, JuiclncM of the youngster s exposed 
a satuniine Matthew Arnold plays- - calves. 

with his spoon, George EUot is a. Jerrold’s analysis underlines a popu- 

sympathetic listener and William contrast which Thackeray at any 
Alllngham is there noting everything rate took seriously, so much so that on 
(town on his shirt cuff. one occasion he actually ambushed 

Paradoxically none of them is Dickens’s daughter iUte Id Kenaw 
honestly enjoying himself, least ton High Street on the pretMt of 
all that inveterate trencherman shopping with her, solely to diwwr 
'Thackeray. An air of increasingly more about her rather s 
^gged conriviallty perviides Pl^p haWts. That DldiMs hlm«lf was w 
Comns’s d^ly assembled scrapbook interested, either in tte riv^ or ts 
of life- records and reminiscences and object, is made clear from his 


anti-reUrionists by reading from his government was remarkably pat 
family Able to prove that tiie bill was saneuine in hoping that the emuu 
repugnant to Holy Scripture. Then, duke mi^t be reclaimed, but when he 
before retiring to rustic 'Tedckcnham, enUsted in .the S^sh ,army to take 
he switched political alleriance to .part in the slew of Gibraltar (whOT-*" 
-aupport the'Xjourt Whigs. He also was woundedin the foot), enough 
becBma'B.PreBmauMi'.*<AB'aBuhst{hite ' enoush:. he was indict^ for 1 



i ■■ •• [ ; 


!• r 
i * .*. '' 
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.'It is not surprising that the Duke: 
of Wharton, who occupies aeveni, 
dolumns of the Dletioftary of Natioiw^, 
Bhgi^hy, should have 'oeen .the 
'nibwcC of nuiheroia. bio^pbies,, 
fictional and factual. The Bist was 
. pnbUihed ln'1731, the -very year of his 
■ deatlfvandits..BpohyihoUB-aulhor, an 
. “ImpdT^al Haiid”, also described the 
duke, accurately as '^an illustrious, but a 
melanchoUy. Instance of the u^teit 
AbiUties and the most Bagraht 
Indiscretions that ever met in the some 
" Person”! 

Bora in- 1698; the heir of a 
powerfully rich Whig politician; he 
' established his oredj$nliala for Un- 
: prudence, b'y contracting a Fleet 
' marriage at the &ge of seventeen to a 


becaine B;Freemasoh> as a substitute 
for the HellrFlre Club, in the .curious 

oj^onofMarkBUckett^Ord, For foe last thw years of his of iifc^p^rds'and“ rerniiSw^^ 

■ ilis T^kenham neighbours in- . 5?^cr*ble existence he wandmd oyer hardly be very surprised to find 

eluded Pope' and l^y Mi^ Woitley , .u u j Cordy Jea^son excusing his 

Montagu. Pope’s genius, abmriting ■ reference; to the novelist’s “broken 

uAiai’ liA ftMii anH h*ii^ . mafAfl tha' 'destitute bCCaUSe hIS EogUSh SgontS. mnsfitiiHon** tvith **Hari hliannerites.- 


enough:. 

treason. 


lar contrast which Thackeray at any 
rate took seriously, so much so m 
one occasion he actually ambuspn 
Dickens's daughter Kate Id Kenslng- 


fifteeh-ye8^old girl of resp^ablel almost entirely unknown”. She u 
.enough faipily' out -not tbe grand called Wharton's mistress, who held 


heirM the '.world 


ufoaf he saw and hearS. mated the ms ungusn uenu 

briUlant portrait In the moral .essays were fOTbiddeiUo r^t a^ funds. Ffo 
beglnnirig: ; V died at foe age of thirty-two, and his 

• , • . . , . • . . ■ ^ L wasted lue was neatly summed lip by 

WAarmR,foftMomaadwpnderorDurday|i Horace Walpole:- "mip, Duke of 
.WhoMiUtiiigpasrionwxs the lust of praise. Wharton . . . comforted all the grave 
(That theory Is as as any to and. dull,' by throwing away foe 
explrin - the -duke’s mstablU^.y To brightest pronision of.parts on witty 
desoribe his relationship Mth Xady fooleries, debaucheries, and scrapes, 
Mary; Blackett-Ord' invents a. clumsy which: may mix graces with a great 
fiction when he-wfites- that the duke character) but never can compose, 
and Lady Mary in spite of her one." ^ 

“famous unpleasant bodily- odour'^ - ■' 

“plung^ into a tempestuous love- ; Wharton’s place.. In political 
ufoif. which was to last several years, - history Is that of a freak, in 
but the details of which are sadly .history be plays a Very small part. He 
almost .entirely un known". She m served as the involuntary mo^Tfor 
cadled Wharton's mistress, who held' Pope's dazzling satiric Mrtrait! He' 


destitute .^ause his En^sh uents constitution" with “Had his appetites - 
mre fOTb^ento remU a^r funds. Ito especially his appetite for the pleasures 
j ift? thirty-two, rad his ©fthe table - been under his control, I 
wasted life was nea ly^ should not be justified in using so 

Walpole: "P^p. Duke of strong an expression." That they 

' weren’t explains both Thackeray^ 

n«i A Misll gnvAaiMAA avniAii* Ama ■ .■« « * a m 


MSWaW A-..-*-- - I - 

-habits. That Didsens himself was l» 
interested, either in the rivalry or m 
object, is made dear his 
yet lukewarm Cornhlll obituary 
sketch. The two had, in any 
their peace after tbe proloMcd ftacas 
between tiicir OarricK Qub partly 


but the details of which are sadlj 


thiw^g^^away the irresistible charm of manner In 
cm of.parts on witty ; company arid that enduring failure' of 
chenes, and scrapes, wnich ultimately submerged his 
graces with a ^at g^onal artistry. Noire and omnium 
never can compose. . mfoenirn sl^ded him continually 
mim tohfronting the sln^lar nature of 
I.. ' his talent, and Boecdotai reminiscence 

f i«®SS is frametf accordingly In a context of 

oysteMhelUi. Buetboat. and vririe- 
coolers. ': The ' war 


correspondent 


tbe highjiMt place Ip his affections, etcl himself wrote spine fugitive verse and 



m i 

‘-"tf » ' 1 
.[) 

rSs ).l ^ 

J'.'l 

wu 


biting, his pride easily 
Trolftpe’s hitt noire, ^ 
hack Edmund Yatos, whom 
had ovw-hastily defended own 
blackballing. - 

Neither novelist emerged, frofflJM,- 
duarrel with credit, though 
ttmist at Thackeray’s awum^ gW 
mraUness” had been shrewdly 
The lethal anatomist of 
Snobs, Punch’s PrUeNoveim^o JX. 
Second Funeral of ^ 

•become' the lapdog ancf laoltefl^ 
of . - ladles-in-waiting. feJSS 
hostesses' and drooling , 

.That all too famfoar 'syndwi^^^^^ 


literary paridwis reflect— “ L' fmin 
profosiim of 

DeraUddeUtoW. PrWth.andJilw. 
writer’s appareat 
r^tierbtffns torelour this 




InPkrbbeitos.cmir^aAdA^tlicedby ' her .sbiter^!nom.- i72i':.to ';l?27i ffoniv 
the'JaooWitoi who wew thpnrewvj?^^' •which in »mh« <pifot9*r^ ' 


ugau. Bi 
: mde(- ] 
TrikSrti 


.th.andinltj. 

mpt.for 


Interiude 

litopoUti- 


at ^ ' 

his followers as James As p're^i'hr^' ! 
be was givon Jhe emj^ arid valueless 
aoiiKmloffl. Baekiiv 
Loiidon he resumed his. rake’s 
progress. A^ bis mother’s death, he 
•Inherited her estates in Ireland, where 
hte Irish peerage allo^ hlfp tp take 
his seat (thoum he was under i^) in 
the House ofXords In Dublin - as a • 
Whig. Either to stabilize his pofitiml 
foy^ or. to regard ' his Esther 
posthuoiou^ tbe English ministry did 
create him Duke bf Wharton. He whs 
all of hineteen at the time. ' 

- Taitheearl%172ds he was prominent 


a parrel ,of- V<w«y Ffltr 
friend awoss KeoLslngton 
*^mehow be seemed - vexw 


Jaepbitei Atierhd^,!.wbo:-)W« 
•tenced|.lo eulO:- Sjjo wfo yeBrs;]i 
hiihself-ittOde nUwaytoM^ 
.fodlshi'attompt to enrttt ttie:^^ 
; Chariest lii the J atoHie cause; 
' after a at the Fi^traderfe ci 

.Rome', he.wak sent;tb Madrid, 
he openly acted as amb^ssao 
-pursued me chimerical iidtloiL‘1 
'aUience of Spain, Austria and* 
could put t)ie Pretender, on the I 


7T -cj- • cMJQin 

■ rWhidlbr C|latl6|Hd qubtesfrom-lbi 
^ . more pfoftiidly ,fo^^^ 




l.briaho 


.like, a chKd. ,;v . lbaiit be. admhably .'HBrtiind, saying 

'.tWllflMyif ' Art lnnlk'ae-tlta.i.A la 


Ills Qwt 

7Tbe,la8t-W?rf‘' 


nineteen at the time. • throne.. - - ; : . . ■ ‘ ^; ':'Altt&foer;|to JiriSd«SiSI^t:S 
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Swift oscillations 


Far-flung jottings 


Judith Davies 

Eugenio Montale 

Tbe Sccrad~Life of Art: Selected 

Essays. 

Edited and translated by Jonathan 

Oatassi 

354pp. New York: Ecco Press. 


It would not be eaw (even if it were 
desirable) to try to ux the coordinates 
of Montale's literary criticism. 
Jonathan Galassl’s selection spans a 
half-century, and some sense of 
process is natural. Readers-who recall a 
ramparable collection in translation, 
published in 1978, will be relieved to 


the waters of time, occasionally to — — — — — — 

be df&wn into the s&fe h&ven of n * vx ■ 

understanding (or misunderstanding): Donoghuc 

.80 Pater (says Montale's Nobel ^ 

address) rescued Du Bellay, Edmund Wilson 

In ® About Hermeticism" The Forties: From Notebooks and 
the poet IS defined as “one who works .Diaries of the Period 
his own poem like an object, Edited by Leon Edel 
instinctively accumulating meanings riAo< 

and metaphoncal meanings within the 
poem so as to make it the strongest, ^ ° 

surest, most unrepeatable, niost 

definitive correlative of his own Edmund Wilson approved of 
internal experience". But this pr^ect of publishing his notebo 
confident assertion dates from 1940. an® diaries. The Twenlies and 


Teport,in Red, Black, Blond and Olive Wilson Letters (1979). Wilsons 
G956). Visits to Tanglewood and, for dcalinp with P. Scott Fitzgerald, John 
divorce-residence, to Reno make up peale bishop, Allen Tate, Malcolm 
about enlivens The Cowley, Wyndham Lewis, Auden and 

aI llKl. A. J .■ f t 


Foriies\ otncnvise» the Wilsons stayed other writers arc indicated far more 
at home, enjoying the sensuous life fully und clearly in Elena Wilson's 
at Wellfleel. selection of her husband's Letters on 

It is not clear how much editorial Politics (1977) than in 


whatever 


. Macmillan. £14.95. 
21212 6 


Edmund Wilson approved of the 
project of publishing his notebooks 
and diaries. The Twenlies and The 


selection has been exercised in making The Forties. 


The Forties. The diary give&more than 
I have longed to know about Wilson's 


Leon Edel, the editor of these 


1 have longed to know anoui wi^ns decade-books seems to have been 
sexual periormances: presumably he in,i„,idated by Wilson's well-pub- 
recorded only Ihcbighits. I don t know j «« 


licized animadversions on hea^ 


— imcniai cxpcnence . OUI iniS puu iaimis u» nvLeuuwna „,u„u.p the Hiaru ?ntrv in whiph hp ll'-»«« umillHUVcisiviia wji 

cs confident assertion dates from 1940. a"® dran®*- Twnlies and The Jlfc orJinato editing. I can’t otherwise explain why 

11- Oalassi calls Montale “one of the great Jt^idles were pnnted from typescripts oi going w a conce^^ j^arnegie details in the dark, 

a modern continuators of our humanist ‘ he made Jot that purpose. Since bis 'u One entry reads: '^talin and Uban (7) 

of tradition", and one can see why: but it death in 1972, Ihe work of decade- Samuel See article in Boo/w A broarf' . Surely ft 

la Id o scranmn hss cnnliniiecl. Rul ihprc BFc one Of MVeral SUCH enines OF IBC Only !_ ,1,- ioh_ not mine, to die out 


is a definition Which is too genenc, and scraping ..<» w,^,„.uvu. ...w.w .... nfit«kinH "And as I watched 

oerhaos too ootimistic to cover the sirasofstrain. TOefort/ejisonlyabout one or Its kind. Ana as i waicnec 


publication details and notes: to set a Tommaso Ceva to the effect that oiaiy-lceraing was relentless tilt about 

writer in his historical context is not to poetry is a “dream dreamed in the 1935. When he started reading the 

confine but to release him. Montale presence of reason"? These essays are material for To t/ieHM/oMiiStotion, he 

himself has talked of his “oscillante certainly “selections from an unwritten let the diary drift. Historical research, J X 

mododipensare.unalancettachenon intellectual autobiography", but the fction- Journalism and marriage to "lusw 

sfa mai ferma n6 sul bianco nfe sul autobiography stops short of the Mary McCarthy kept him too busy for J®j ®Jfo ^ 

nero”; but this is his customary strange, huUliated late poems which regular meditation. gj"*'"!”®. 

modesty, and itself a form of turned the previous condition of To the Finland Station, published in thencnl 

intellectual self-respect. His essays are “permanent oxymoron” into a tic, 1940, got the decade off to a fighting andeijc 

the product of a passionate, wise and courted the prosaic and the slangy, and start: it was followed by The Woiuid 

discriminating cultural saturation; and pondered tne expressive and com- and the Bow (1941), Note’books of „ ^ ^ 


strange, humiliated late poems which regular meditation. 

modesty, and itself a form of turned the previous condition of To the Finland Station, published in 4u«'ncVui{ng^i^^^^ 

intellectual self-respect. His essays are “permanent oxymoron” into a tic, 1940, got the decade off to a fighting and eliciting cxuutsiie music, 

the product of a passionate, wise and courted the prosaic and the slangy, and start: it was followed by 77ie Ivoimd 

discriminating cultural saturation; and pondered the expressive and com- and the Bow (1941), fiote’books of „ * panics wiison aiic 
it is difficult to regret the fact that munlcative possibilities of language Night (1942), Memoirs of Hecate i?.![1®^„, *1.^^ 

joumaiism had to become for Montale with disenchantment. County (1946) - which made him nulhraiically boring, ninny 

'a ...i _ r. ‘..I I _ r^rnTfiAn mnvAr4uitinn& are 


one of reveral sucb entries or tne only ^ ro j|g out 

one of its kind. And as I watched tire the relevant article in Books Abroad 
sawing m®||p*i and explain Uban. Wilson didn't want 

a^ays held away f”**” • to see professors enga^ng in un- 

Wilson rappi^s, !|j® . j neressarfly heavy in^slry, but I 

moving straight across JJ>® b'lrigc and |,g ^vanted opaque 

eliciting the sweet arid tender and to be left In that condition. Nor 

rather sentimental strains of the . • i.|. fnvoured errors of 

alleged first movement, 1 realized that ,rgn„rln*[f.Ti Professor Edel has 
violin music was supplied evidence of an extremely 

feminine, even when produced by a about his own textual 

man, in the sense that U represents the ^york. He provides in The Forties 
frelIngfornwomiinoftheunderpOTtof photo-copy of n page of hotel 
ih(k nGnklinafirinDlv nasslne in find nut r ...u 


-to use the title of one of his essays - “a 
second profession’’. These are densely 
written pieces, un-Italian in tbe 
straightforwardness of their language, 
full of lightning cross-references, swift 
excursions into the fields of painting 
and music, and tending often to 
aphorism. Galassi’s improves on 
previous translations of Montale in 
preserving something of a style which is 
noD-academic and conversational, yet 
urgent and precise too. - 
As witli all Montale’s con- 
temporaries, Croce’s influence makes 
itself felt. In some essays, the early 
“Style and Tradition”, for example, or 
'The Magnificent Destinies”, Nea- 
politan idealism still faintly reverbe^ 
ales: the historical .series tends to. 
be seen as .the^reff-expUcation of 
man's “destiny on;earth”, in which the 
responsible intedlecliial acts as monitor 
of change and rink 'With tradition. “If 
automobiles were* :td' disappear one 
day", Montale Vmtes elsewhere, 
“wbal would remain as evidence of tbe 
automobile age would in fact be foe 
poetry of today.” Montale’s critical 
termtnbiogy continues to attest the 
debt to Croce, though “Aesthetics and 
Criticism” (1962) is in the nature of a 
valediction to tbe philosopher. There 
arcB^nowledgements aiia doubts arid 
foeo: “What most surprises us in 
^roce] today Is the defence of man's 
freedom and responsibility by a 
philosopher who had made man foe 


Tlie parlies Wilson attended in 
Rome and other places sound 
nuthenilcRily boring: ninny of the 
recorded conversations are so banal 


j: : , . ...... ........ famniia «nH unahlArl him tn nffnrH n reCOTaCQ COnveTSailOnS BFC U) OUIWI 

But It is hardly Oalassi 8 fault If after di™i2-^^^ that I wonder how he disciplined 

1955 Montele turned more to music himself lo transcribe them. There are 

enticism. This IS a nch selertion some new details. The “celebrated 

the involvement with music of this Catholic convert" who visited 

base-bantone manqui does not go Santayana, according to Europe 

unrepresented. It appears not only In without Baedciter, turns out to be 

foe terms of Montde's own self- Marilain, The man disguised in the 

analysis as poet {Ossl dl seppia Mrian and At^^^^^^ same book as Sir Osmond Gower was 

corresppndteg to ’’a need for musical Sir Ronald Storm, But the joltings 

expression’’, Ir Oo’iMiorti bemg short “ ®p his stmi tor^re 

rent^mS^^ fromW books. 

«rS?5t ?f?nieMhSe ''Wor* ^ Worker sent him to New Mexico to Besides, the most interesting bits 
mSS:” wffcE b an em^^^ '®P®'^ telirious have already bera taken away for other 

Stomion of the “overwheS^ ceremonies of the Zunl. In 19« he compilations,. TTie, Forties were the 
huUW* Aat iie oM^mic smfS went to Haiti for the Reporter and scnt decade of fnendship between Wilso“ 

back a remarkably nafve account of and Nabokov; but that mailer 1 
kSSfi!S°hriiflv"^^ Haitiaa manners and morals. A revised already fully documented in Simo 

Slkt" Duriiig t“.‘ version .ppered, .long with .he Zuni Kartoky's edition ot T/„ Naboko, 
period p{ The Rake’^rogress Montale 1 . . 


holcpapcr on which Wilson jotted 
downnnaccountofhisvisittoacinema . 
in Miami. His transcription of this page 
is elenriy innccurnie. Two words - 
“new" and “hung’' - arc omitted. The 
word “in" should be “on", A word he 
deems illegible is quite legible as 
“gags": "some good gags m this”, 
Wilson says of a cartoon. A phrase 
Professor Edel transcribes as “like 
caricatures of (he monstrous brass 
warehouses by Paul Manship and 
olhers in the Rockefeller Center 
buildings'* doesn't make sense: 
“warehouses" is wronjg, it should read 
“watchcharms" . A tidied version of the 
same jntiing became Wilson's letter of 
November 28. 1949, lo his wife - she 
primed it in Letters on Liternnire and 
Politics - in which he refe'rs to the 


dccare of friendship between Wilson cinema in Miami, "dccorotcd with big 
and Nabokov; but that matter is metallic mythological figures, like 
already fully documented in Simon the Paul Manship bas-reliefs on 

V *ri.A DriflrnfAll^r I^AntAr'* 


Karlinsky's edition of The Nabokov- Rockefeller Center 


meets its librettist, and captures him 
beautifully and economically, es- 
pecially later, at the -airport when 


automobiles were':td' disappear one Auden “nearly speaks Italian, takes 
day", Montale V^tes elsewhere, [his] snapshot, repeats his admiration 
“wbal would remain as evidence of tbe for Dante . . . jumps aboard the plaite 
automobile age would in fact be foe like a roebuck”, 
poetry of today.” Montale’s critical Interviewed on his own poetry, 
termlnbiogy continues to attest the Montale creates about himself a 
debt to Croce, though “Aesthetics and contemplative zone impenetrable to 
Criticism” (1962) is in the nature of a modishness; as . Interviewer - of 
valediction to tbe philosopher. There Malraux, Brancusi, Braque', Char-he 
area^nowledgements aiio doubts and is detached, accurate, full of curiosity; 
foeo: “What most surprises us in and his Impartiality can be more 
^roce] today Is the defence of man's devastating than his wit. His reporttae 
freedom and responsibility by a (like the two extended boutaaes 
pallosophdr who had made man the included here, "The Poet" and “The 
baosihittiog antenna of the Spirit, thus Intellectual'') puts one in inind of lines 
denying the guilt of the guilty as well as -from Satura, written in charac- 
tne merit ot the artist.^ terlstically underplayed celebration of 


Sale Books JrQm 

Uniyersi^ Presses of Frinceton and Columbia 

Discounts np to 90% 6ver 1500 titles, including 


. ^ere are pieces here on Pascoli, Ms wife: 
p Aonunzio and Campana, but there Erono Ingeiiui 
» nothing narrowly Italian about 

|^tale_ fwhd has tran^ted poere JI gj,e„ Visri anche al buio e smawheral 
Shakespeare to Yeats, and too senso infallible, dal tiio radar 


Cuflldn to Cavafy). For Montale the 
DiOdem lyrid tradition has travelled 
paths which wihd, occasionally 


uter8ectlng,..from the Byron of Don 
to Baudelaire, arid then on to the 


de pipistrello. 

The divirion of this book into essays 
on "Culture and ;Society”; on Italian 
and than Anglo-American writers; 


~ :*oa« ano the imogiits. YBiery, ‘'interviews and Self-Cnti- 

^nd and pcrbaps Ellot are the last -i-mrf jg a homage to Montale's vat- 
w®T SiSiess, and an aid to assimUatlng, 

l^tlfy (and fof 'iUncIb Ez” foete are ,j Qalassl’s introdoclory remarks can 
Wattons: a great poet ‘in flashes , fall a littie ftet, as when he comments 
Si • that 'Montale's “solution to the 

, }?®*Sn®binfoeii^r”^ problem of tradition i . j involved an. 

" I952, >dgm?nts. are jnnQvativeapproprlalton oftheltaUan 

' 5«wy .becoimrig more Literarv past to sefye his bwn Very ' ■ 

r hiW® personal ronieniporary purpbSes'V 
Sejdom Is uncertainty, so fcgarer foe mark is his descriptlort of 
^nnative., f v , Montale as 1‘spokcsinan for the odfo 

.. V- ;4s 'that foe uncooperative ringle n>an, who iprists ; 

■ ' ^ff ^onal plebe -bOtravs , ra oblique oribearihgwItheMtohisown psculmT.. . 

vV5"*wnfes8toh..; faintly vision, Whatever fofc ponscquences 

I*. '5*3®-®!^ Montaie'is ’A^ playing "c i - 

■ 3 not simply the haip' American 

Pfawlng=tiireads An^uallJ98l,fiditedb^^^ 

... blip nijlhrcoriclude that what ressi has ; iecratly appeared . , 

S.®«fnp.by tho MontBiran term of Durham -NCt Dmre^^^^ 

•••i. 'vjMriBBi’.f' In :b09tty : is the S37.75.0822305!a 6). PartJ^^ 

- ;•> ■ -iWithb^ terid of os s^ons 9rt.indjvfdvsi,write^^ ; 

On»i«on. ThoreauL'MeMI e; : . 
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C. $39.50 (Reg. $65.00) 
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Re\ised and Edited^’ Elliot Porbes ^ 

JVbluines.C,J75.00 • (Ret $104.00) 

THE DECLINE OF BISM ARK’S 
EUROPEAN order 
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BLAKE'S COMPOSITE ART : 
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' C.$I3.95 (Reg.$37.5« 

I THELETTEISOE ; 

' EtiWARDPlTZGERALD 
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' Edited by Thomas C. Oden 
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THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
EMILY J ANE BRONTE 
EcBtedbyC W. Hatfield 
C.SI0.00 lReg.S26.00) 
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Second Edition 
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Faulty connections 


R, J. Overy 

Peter Young 

Power ofSpeech: A History of 
S tan dard Telephones and Cables 1683- 
1963 

221pp. Alien end Unwin. £9.95. 

£9.95. 

0 .04 382039 5 

In 1876 Alexander Bell invenled the 
telephone. Three years later the first 
public telephone exchawe was set up 
in central London. In 1883 the 
American Western Electric Company 
set up a branch in Moorgote to market 
the telephone under the management 
ofJ. E. Kingsbury, aquiet Englishinan 
with little technical training but a 
passion for telephones, ll is the 
centenary of this company. Standard 
Telephones and Cables, (hat Peter 
Young celebrates in his densely 
detailed narrative. 

It is difficuit to make comjtany 
histories exciting at the best of times, 
ami (his one is no exceplion. To be fair 
to the author, the book moves at a 
good pace, almost too fast indeed for 
nil the dciail to be properly absorbed. 
But any signs of life in the narrative are 
extinguished by the nature of the 
subject and the narrow focus of the 
book. Coaxial cables and superhet-, 
erodyne receivers can only hold our 
attention (or so long; so too can the 
stream of potted biographies of STC 
executives, many of whom, to judge bv 
their business record, have been recal- 
led here from a merciful oblivion. Nor 
is the rather arid subject-matter helped 
by the style in which Mr Young nas. 


chosen to present it. The book is far too 
condenseo for easy reading, bustling 
the reader along through a catalogue or 
undigested facts and faces. We are 
flooded with technical information and 
ja^on (hat has not been properlv 
explained, and have to put up with 
brief and often inept asides to place 
STC or telephones in their historical 
context, ^re is the author’s explan- 
tion for the boom in telephone demand 
in the 1960s: “External circumstances 
had changed in [the company^ 
favour. The effect of the Street Off- 
ences Act 1959 was to take prostitutes 
off the streets and put them on the 
phone, ushering in the permissive 
society of the Swinging Sixties.*' 

All this is to be regretted, for this is 
an interesting story which raises 
numerous unexplored questions. 
Western Electric was one of a number 
of firms that prospered on the growing 
demand for telepnones, but the British 
branch was one of the least successful 
of its multi-national ventures, re- 
flecting the generally slow growth of 
electronics in Britain before 1914. In 
the 192% the company was taken over 
^ (he newly formed International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
(lT*n, the brainchild of the re- 
markable Beha brothers, Hernand 
and Sosthenes. Under its new title, 
STC continued to grow (with a sharp 
set-back during theDepression) on the 
basis of Post Office ousiness, which 
gave a guaranteed market to the big 
electrical firms for cable and ex- 
changes. The business fortunes of 
the company were mixed, despite the 
benefits of having a large monopsonist 
customer. The war helped, but it also 
encouraged excessive, diverslflcation, 
with the result that during the 1950s the 


weaker product divisions dragged 
down the overall perfonnar^ or (he 
company, facing it with a serious crisis 
by the late 195%. 

The crisis also reflected the basic 
conservatism of STC's management. 
Although the firm was clearly part of a 
“new" uidustrY. it was infected with all 
the poor s^esmanship, stufiy mana- 
gerial atHtudes, poor quality re- 
search and inefficient organization of 
the older, declining industries. When 
the energetic H. S. Geneen was 
appointed president of ITT in 1959 he 
ordered a complete shake-up of STC, 
to make it operate like an American 
corporation. Aptitude tests were 
introduced for top British managers 
(only two “passed '), financial criteria 
were ruthlessly enforced, and the 
company was compelled to shed Us 
conservative image and adopt more 
aggressive marketing ana more 
modern methods of production and 
organization. The problems this posed 
were enormous. It is clear from 


Young's account that it took almost ten 
years tor STC to adapt successfully to 
these pressures, by which time it nad 


been overtaken in the main area of 
telephone equipment by GEC and 
Plessey. In the 197% the better 
attention to research and the trimmer, 
more sales-orientated structure, pro- 
duced a sharp upward turn in STCs 
fortunes. It was able to benefit firom 
the transition from electromechanical 
to electronic switching in the telephone 
system, and pioneered the new 
TXE4A and System X equipment for 
the Post Office. STC is now a business 
capable of taking its place In the Brave 
New World of Britmn's market-place 
economy. To underline the change, 
nr has recently sold its controlling 


Along new lines 









Sidney Pollard 

Patrick 0*Brien (Editor) 

llallwaya and the Economic 
Oevdoptnent of Western Europe 

243pp.MBcmillanfSt Antony'i. . 

£25. 

0 333 33000 5 

Time was when historians cotild assert 
without.Mear of coritradicrion that 


inoperable: what would the additional is useful to have these papers, with 


costs have been of transporting the 
same quantity of goods by the next best 
alternative - In this- ease inoatly the 
canab? The dlffedencx:, called the 
“social savings", would be the true 


their attempts to answer the same 
questions for six European countries: 
England with Wklea^ France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy and Spdn. 

The outstanding conclusion is the 


measure of the significance of the ^ ^ 

iSSv from 2,5 per cent 

of national income to 18.5 percent is 


cX.-!! Th.v paticMiBl mcomo to 18.5 per cent is 

iHS h?H ° merely because different authors 

view had thus been in error. different methods of 

. Needless to say, the new views have calculation; ft is also because different 
not met vdlh universal acceptance, economies had different transport 
Ihert have been objections at a high needs, different alternatives of cbastal 

IiMuiaI nF aKctvo,-timi. h/uu laaStSmata Is If i 




faUways were the most significant level of abstraction: how legitimate Is it shippingorriverandcanalnavlgation, 
tingle economic phenomenon of the^ to transfer rost-benefit analjbis from ana had reaped different stages of 
rdn^enth- century. 'They were res- planrUneforthefuture.forwhichitwas development when railways were 
ponsible for the obvious cheapening designed, to alternatives in the past; in introduced. Here, indeed, is a key 
arid speeding-tip of traffic, which in other words, how legitimate are variable:it hB8eludedmostslntie- 
tun penniUedthe maisproductioiiof hypothetical calculations for a past countiy historians but emerges as 
industrial goods and the opemng-up of which never banned? Are historians doi^nant in the comparisons made 
the;:gram-growwg American West, so really interested in alternatives? For possible here. ' 



' tdiv^enth- century. 'They were res- 
ponsible for the obvious cheapening 
. arid speeding-tip of 'traffic, which in 
tura'pennitted the mais productioii of 
' induatrial goods and the opening-up of 
Che;':gram-gr6wing American West, so 

{ irdyiditig (he dynamic of national and 
ntemational specialization - What 
today would be called • the forward 
linkages. They had asimilarly powerful 
. influence ' on ' (he gcowin. of . the 
en^ncerihg and ironmaktng industries 
(the bwkward. linkages), as well as 
on therinlroduction of. new financial 
. and - organizational structures, the 
. mobilization of fresh, .capital, from 
forineriy isolated savers^ and the -vast 
expansion; of international lending; 
Not (east, and rather like the ipotof-car 


example, 


significance 


possible here. 

In Britain, the pioneer, with her 


where the gap as against the canal 

alternative is usually greater? Have the raQway construction. The effects of 
costs of gazing (beBoditional horses to railways, obviously differ aecordiag to 
be used in the imaginary expanded whether the capital is native of im- 
canaLsyStembeencofTectlyeBtimated? norted: whether an arsanlved canital 





Iff 



interest in STC to British shareholders 
to make it even more competitive with 
native British firms. 

This history raises a number of 
interesting points. One of the most 
remarkable is the long time that it took 
for the telephone to spread in Britain. 
By 1914 there were twice as many 
telephones per head of population in 
Hawaii than in Britain. By the 1920s 
and 30s the telephone was still a luxury 
enjoyed by only a small part even of the 
middle classes. The Post Office and its 
supplier firms seem always to have 
been chasing the demand for 
telephones and never catching up. STC 
contributed to this with its slow pace of 
research and unadventurous business 
attitudes. In an age when nationalized 


(brought about partly by Jhe desire ta 
protect a loyal but top numeroS 
workforce), and * 

incompetence. 


managcriii 


industries are blamed for everything it 
is salutary to read the story or a large 
private firm just as culpable of 
technical mis-judgment, inefficiency 


The same could not be said of ibe 
parent company. ITT. There are some 
interesting stories here of the aeonv 
and the ecstasy of muKi-nationaW 
In 1948 the ITT manattr ^ 
Czechoslovakia was arrested oy tbe 
new Communist authorities u an 
Ameri«m spy and subseqaeniW 
hanged. British and Americao per. 
sonnel were arrested in Budapest^ 
given long prison sentences bi 
sabotage and espionage, STCs hiatary 
has, regrettably, been much leu 
exciting. Its new managing director, 
Kenneth Corfield, announced In the 
197% that hU company "should aim to 
be the best company to work for in ihh 
country". On the evidence of thii 
centenary history it can only get bettn. 


End of the road 


sh« early In his campaigns? to inWne, betouse, at least in the 

'Tnereareateoquestionsastodetail. moire Advanced countries, . sotiti 


'There are also questions as to detail, moire Advanced countries, sotial 
Why only freight (wheat) costs returns were higher than private ones, 
calculated, and not passenger fares, :Which might not on their own haive 


supported an . adequate amount of 
railway construction. The effects of 


mteiipstihg dlkiepting 
ilt^ out further that In 
. were backward i v!4ieri 
hpgsed|bnthpm,!it has 






U railways veje ;indced' |6 Tiri-' - aiSf b^bnl^?^m 

.rtant,. armed Fogcl, (hen it, ought nahAm^M. thWveto w 


portant, a^ed Fogel, (Hen it. ought hl^d^fharahs, thqi 
to be possible to as$mn soipe measure bju :ptipe. 
totoefrsignificance^lAtuiititeurhetiiatv'prwated here h< 
in one year* (pwards the end. bttho, publisHedelsewhe 
nineteenth centurywhen the American < Belgiah/;dhe$; -ari 
railway system was' well established, it shortly sq‘ thqt i 
was suodenly removed or. made truly netliilir Cite 



Jeremy Hardie 

Ivan Fallon and James Srodes 

DeLorean: The rise and fall of a 
dream-maker 

4L8pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 
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As this excellent book makes plain - 
and it is much to the credit of the 
publisher's bold libel lawyers that it 
should have appeared - John 
DeLorean was, by the time he came to 
build his dream car, megalomaniac, 
incompetent and insatiably greedy for 
cash. Ivan Fallon and James Srodes 
have done a magnificent job of 
detective work, ano they succeed in 
making the technicalities dear in their 
full detail without slowing down the 
narrative of what is, in the end, an 
adventure story - a rare aebtevemeni 
for a book about business. 

By the time he was arrested in a Los 
Angeles airport hotel on a charge 
of drae-smuggUng, DeLorean had 
succeeded in costing the British 
Government £85 million and other, 
^ally nllible, US private investors 
$t?m, of which nearly J16m went into a 
Geneva company for puqtoses which 
remain doubtful. There was never any 
diance that the project would succeed. 
The market for an expensive sports-car 
was not really there in times of 
economic stringency and energy- 
saving. DeLorean’s original fantasies, 
to embody his then curreot fod for 
safety and economy In a magnificent 
new vehicle with the 1930s appeal of 
the famous Mercedek Qullwng, had 
disappeared by the time the first uadiy 
assembled machines rolled off the line 
in Belfast. The first cars to arrive in the 
United States were described thus 
by Dick Brown, head , of Quality 
Assurance: “It looked Uke somebody 
put a handgrenaddin the front seat and 
the back seat and then set them off. All 
the guts wertf out. You could not ride in 
them. You looked In the vrindow and 
all the components were Just stuffed In . 
Th^ were not built In, they were 
stuffed in.” Almost aU D«Lorea'n's 
ideas had proved impracticable, 
certainly within the preposterously 
short time-table which ne Iqft himself 
behyepn foe hasty; itighing of- thd deal 
' With ' B&y . Maatin in mS,' and his 
plDfoiaeq ^(^Uve^ dates in 1980. 

:^u)d it all ligye btoo foreseen^ It Is 
' qtiito egsy (d proddeda ranking of the 
I^racipanttto the most 

' sdf-decejved,. First, by a long way, 

. toinq ithe.poUtlGiana - led by Roy 
: Mason, who fo a fivt^mihute meeting 
before tltdqer, With Boy Hattenley 
“ TequlM exedledt 

' . Jplm weemkn, Depu^.Qiaii^^ of 
: the; Noithern fcpiapd Develppmenit 
Asspciatiom 'ito. sign up , at; oiice, 

. wbatetihf hilfj&rudent doubM might be; 
5 ?P. Ad, aqi-l^utler, ’.whose Hotise of 

in -tifo .aanwn^ While 

: wwffehn stimds,<jvdr.him with 

iha<^ne.ai^ at; 

tb'^ pff . ■■ , ? ■ ' 




The photographs indeed are arnonj 
the best thinu in the book, if you waul 
to ask yourself whether you would buy 
a brand-new ear from this men, 
have only to look at the 1^3 
photograph of a manically youthful 
DeLorean, with hair 6yto iet-bUde, 
and his jaw Jutting out rrom the 
prominent wire-frame which a SwUs 
surgeon had put in during his fBc^lift. 
Accountants, management consull- 
ants, and other such unimspo- 
ative people, who are paid to exsioiK 
facta rather tiian fantasy, come 
out of the story very well. Banken 
do rather poorly: they have quite 
sharp tiling to say about whether 
the deal made any sense at all, but like 
DeLorean and his henchmen they must 
have found it very difficuit (o reiut 
the large sums or money involved. 
Although their fees and coramimoiu 
ore of course entirety above board, ii 
must have been difficult (o look coldly 
at deab where, for raising s od 
$16 million, you earned $2 millioi) 
in fees, 

But perhaps when It all went wroM 
was in the last two or three yean « 
DeLorean's time at General Moton. A 
gauche and uncommunicative man, hr 
took to a fashionable Californiap life- 
style, combined with Ralph Nwcf’ 
type criticism of tlic wlckedneai w w 
automotive industry, the need W 
safety, and other such noairjiw- 
General Motors sceni to have own 
remarkably tol^ant; they^ ev« 
promoted him. It is dharactemllc « 
the motor-car business both here so® 
in the Unlt^ States thaj the Cnaj 
was not any grave comraerrial 
or sexual misdemeanour, or misiw “ 
funds by DeLorean. but 
of releasing to the press the text ^ 
speech on the future of the aUUJifloDW 
industry which was meant totwc pew 
kept strictly confidential to w iMy 
circle of General Motors’ execativW|, 
Had General Moton at that momefl' 
said to the world that DeLorelo 
to use the phrase of one of Uwn uw, 
**. . . flaky, you know* He hw W 
plain flipped out”, air the 
problems might never hare bjppw^ 
^ it was, he was bought off si jjg 
expense: and the press in 
States was able to continue ,10 pff 
that DeLorean was a brilliant engl^ 
whose .inadvatiye “,«i' 

merciai Ideas had tiraply wf” , • 
much for stuffy old Genera MotoO'»“ 
fact, General Mofors were 100 wr rey 


^il^t, and had they told Ihew^^J 

the British tax-payw.wo^ ; 

some £85 miUi^ ; 

The DeLorean venture;wfts^^ 

blete'flasco ffoni 

•There Was never any chance.tnjt g ; ; 
,:car; would be manufactured in ^ , 

..quikntitles and to the, ,wj ^nee • 

nor that it would sdl el ^ • 

planned in - 

aphieve rirofitabUlty. < AUSMt 

aoministerBdvby a man 

quicUy Eat aU folereit in 

, .'make It wqfk, and delc|atcd^^ ^ . 

should 'have been doing , 

ibriiUaiif ibut ad 5®® 

V.t|i .whole hlstpty.of busln^. o^ . 
that mititter of gOveniraent.- . 


biography 


Sitting tight in the Provost’s Lodge 


Noel Annan 


MicrablCox 

M. R. James: An Informal Portrait 
268pp. Oxford University Press. 
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It seems now to be obligatory in writ- 
ins about a bachelor to call him 
spmsterish. Whether the paradox is all 
that bold is open to doubt, but the 


epithet was used by that staunch 
liberal, Mr Bernard Levin, when re- 
viewing this life of M. R. James, (he 
author of the celebrated ghost stories, 
who presided over two institutions, 
Eton and King's. Mr Levin found much 
to dislike in him. James opposed 
degrees for women, despised science, 
supported the retention of Greek as a 
Cambridge entry requirement, was 
rep^l^ by Fischer Von Erlach's 
masterpieces of German baroque, 
considered Irish Home Rule in- 


reflections omit certain facts. James 
did in fact plough and sow a field of 
knowledge. Acton found that in 
Germany the young James was rated 
the third or fburtn scholar in the 
world in medieval manuscripts, and 
Professor Pfaff judged that nearly all 
later research rested on James's 
catalogues. Since he was more of an 
antiquary than a historian the range of 
his commentaries was limited, bui it 
could hardly have been otherwise since 
the number of texts he edited or 
calendared was so enormous. James's 
forte was British Museum scholarship - 
the analysis of evidence about an 


it became whal he wanted it to be -• a fell vacant he accepted the offer 
family, a place where there was room without misgiving. Certainly Eton was 
for practicality as well as genius. Some the pluce which meant most to him. It 
(races of the old style of course was there font he had first begun to 
remained. His successor as Provost, a collect rare books and tangle with (he 
bluff Etonian, proposing the toast of Apocrypha; and when he returned, his 
“Floreat Etona^' at Founder's Feast, tutor Luxmonre was still there to greet 
made (he customary gloss that it should him. He was the first Provost to inrow 
apply to one's own school ''whether it open the Cloisters to young; masters 
be Harrow or Winchester or Rugby or and boys alike. Nor was he aevoid of 
Lord knows where”. The Headmaster social spirit. In the worst days of the 


of Uppingham replyiiu to the toast Depression, when Robert Birley and 
began, “I rise on behalfof Lord knows his wife ran a soup kitchen in Slough, 

•iika..a •> L. . ae... — i u 


where . 


Mr Levin was incensed by the fact 


object and the meticulous unravelling ' that James was always proclaiming his 
of the data relevant to it - and such reluctance to lake on tne jofo he was 


scholarship, or his editing of the books offered yet when his chance of 
of the Apociypha, are subjects of becoming Provost was threatened be 

1 _ a^ ^ I. • _ ^ 


research with limited appeal for 
intellectuals. Still, they are no more 
useless than pure mathematics, which 
iniellectuals always say they admire. 


did not hesitate to use his elbows. Cox 
shows that the facts do not support this 
criticism. Lowes Dickinson led a group 
who asked first Protbero, at that time a 


comprehensible and never had an 
Idea in his life. And yet mysteriously he 




bdd hosts of friends and was renowned 
for bis genuine affection and sympathy 
for Ihe young at a time when it was still 
common form for the old to snub them 
or keep them ar foe distance deference 
demanded. Such was his appeal to the 
young that the thirteen-year-old Jo 


pi 






he sent him fifty pounds and told him 
(hat was exactly what an Eton master 
ought to be doing. 

A horrid thing happened to Mr 
Cox when writing this book. In 1980 
a definitive life and assessment of 
James’s work as a medievalist ap- 
peared by (he American scholar, 
R. W. Pfaff. Cox was right to presson. 
Pfaff s book is a monument to James, 
authoritative, masterly In Its lengthy 
assessment of James's work on 
manuscripts, well-versed in tribal lore 
and setting the ghost stories, where 
they properly belong, in second pinoo 
to (he medieval studies. Pfnffs is the 
book U) consult if one wants tu know 
what James achieved as n scholar, 


Cox’s if one wants to jiidu whnt sort of 
a'man he was, the gcnl^ scholar with 
the Fear of anything which was not in 
the best of taste. 1 was brought up by 
my fother, who revered his Provost, to 
read Eton and King's, and I still find It 
full of funny stories thou^ I am sad to 
learn it was too bland for Lytton 
Strach^. Had I been at that time a 
young Fellow 1 suppose I would have 
voted with Lowes Dickinson against 
James's election as Provost; butlnope 
1 would have had tiie grace when he 
resigned to write as Wedd did to thank 


Crimond, slightly tipsy after being 
plied by the Provost with port, 
remembered his Provost as more 




redoubtable a personaliw than either 
ChuTcbill or de Gaulle. Bewildering. 


In A/. R. James: An Infoi^l Por- 


trait Michael Cox shows convincingly, I 
think, why It was not all that 




L-’.. 




bewildering. Monty James inheirited a 
distrust ot ideas. His father was a 


intry parson and, despite having 

en at Eton, was an Evangelical. Not '-jR 

lorrible Evangelical like Trollope’s 


mm. 


s horrible EvaMellcal like Trollope's 
MrSiopeorMrStumford whOcauseda 
rift In their parishes by dividing their 
congregations into those who served 


(fervent Evangelicals) and those 
who did not (all other persuasions). 
He was the kind of noble Evangeli- 
cal who hated religious controversy 
end Followed Henry Venn's maxim, 
“Never, on any account, dispute. 
Debate is the work of the flesh.” 
Monty James was brought up not to 
quesUon things at a time when religloui 
speculation was at its heieht: and his 
refesal later to take Holy Orders when 
^ friends expected him to do so may 
nsve reflected his reluctancd to ask 
nimsaif what exactly he did believe. He 

a alsohavewonoered (which Sidney 
lb would not have done) whether 
sotnepf his more agreeable social gifts, 
such as a dejectabre power of mimicry 
snd a talent for strumming and singing 
(^koey musio-hail songs, were quite 
which people would expect from 
sciergyman. Tljfs dislike of intellectual 
discussion, and mastery of mimicry and 




him for having been for twenty-nine 
years "the soul of the place, the chief 

f » aL ^ *.1 ^4 ^ 


Af. R, James in 1909 

James did not confine himself to professor of history at Edinburgh, and 


manuscripts. He had the windows of 
King's Chapel photographed and 
releaded and wrote the standard work 


inspiration of the (lungs that make | 
IGng's better to live iiv than other 
places . . 

In these brisk days it is hardly 
surprising to find Monty James written 
off as uninteresting, second-rate, im- 
prisbhed by little ntuals and planning 
minor improvements to ancient 


on them until it was superseded ten 
years ago by Hilaiy Waymeot’S 
magisteriBl volume. His contribution 
to scholarship was not all that different 
from the articles contributed to the 
Economic History Review or a dozen 
other learned journals in social studies 
which scholars at LSB enrich and 


next fob physicist Loro Rayfeigb, to fiujifoiiBg, recasting tiie form of oelc- 
stand for election fCbx is wrong to say Orations, the chilo of privilege and 
they were offered the ProvpsUhip). fatherofreaction.adoptedandloaded 
Both refused to stand: whereupon a honours by the . Bslablisbment, 
party-forined to. draft Jame^ A feiy nariagerialiy8fB/lure,aatosteronlyof 


days before the election, frothero 
suddenly announced that his wife 
would aror all quite like to live in the 


with honours by the .Bslablisbment, 
mariagerialiy a failure, a master only of 
patience and crosswords, a prude wfio 
voted (in a minority) against Heldane 


L^ge. Monty’s party was ontraged. 
Ha was hot. In Tact he cinulated a 


when he appealed a^inst his dismissal 
as a reader in biocheitiistry on rounds 
of adultery.' Is he not the kina of man 
whom Martin Wiener thinks is res- 
ponsible for the decline of Britain and 
foe jitdustriaJ spirit? 

But^stay .' . . what. Is this indecent 


letter to those who bed previously 


which provide the stones used by the. supported. Prothero begring them to 

B ‘ innovators and synthesizers to fcrt free to vote for him. it la true tlwt 
their castles. Jiunes, haring steeled himself to lake 


^srfour games, ivas notable in another 
^ue^r and son of an Bvangelical 
Mibto - Ronald JCnox. ; . 

Ail his life James was. conservative 
aadanti-iDfollectual. Hearing at one of 
^ evening some undergraduates, 
puling Beneral tdeasi he rap^ foe 
»hie with his pipe and ^th a shade of 
^y said "Nq thlrtWng, gentlemen, 
pieBSel”. At the time of his election as 
Provost of King’s, E; M. ; Toates's 
®eritor> Nathaniel Wedd, wenlarqiipd 
wylbg "We don't Waitit-JariiM. Jairiai' 
®^t cafe for the fotellect." Nor Is it 
tutprising foqt James took against foe 
IJ^S 'l^rk, Mftyherd Keynes, even 
he lirai an Etonian. Keynes was 


Monty James wanted harmony, not 
vigorous dissent. FOr this there was 
another reason. When he went up to 
King's it was less than twenty years 
since the flrsL non-Etpoian under* 
graduate'(Rupert Brooke's fetber) had 
been a^tted. James naturally 


MrMrhrSouB^^^^ Bul stay .: . . what.ls ibis indecent 

lie l^hd^iSr let down his siip- 


SS™ HaHlSdaiBM wid stains conjecture? la the years 

So Merovingian Provost pro- 

h5 Shared how was it that Kina's became 

on the first ballot. 


belonged to what was called the Best ^ expressions oi unworumicw 
Set; '>foo were not above referring to were not Insincere: they came from his 
the non-Etonians as bounders and Evangelical upbringing. He believed 
treating them with geniai but iofty vfoat he said. He would have prefmed 
tolerance. Shortly after he was elected to be a scholar irithout having to take 


nWllS omics there were PigouanS lUynea^^m 

on the first ballot. subject. Morale Wsioiy, 

His expressions of unwOrthiness Clapham; Webster iriade his name in 
were not Insincere: they came from his dlplomalic,hiatpry and Dent in'music- 


Bvangellcal upbringing. He believed 
what he said. He would have prefmed 


a Fellow tolerance ran, out and there 
was a classic row in thecourse of which 
some’ members of the. pest Set tiwW 
Robert' Ross 'into; the 'fountailn. The , 
.College seethed >>i(h : ipdigi»uoD; 
OKar Browning, as the' most nbuble 


. ^^pset hlmby rnOringwhetwereln 
vofeji w ho confidence in foe 


dissident Etonian, madly advised Rws 
to take legal action; boo the tutor who 
had put the idea into the heads of the 


administration of the College. 
5^ one of his' closest friends, A. C- 
gfniqn, -Who said-fo ibe wB^ soipe 
Jwntjs have, foaf James bad the mind 
. fotochst that just as.be 
'Sir policy as Director of the 
. r>fewj|uam Muwum, so he would have 
’ W PfovOst. Policy meant rows 
■ ^VMcemly dislputes. 


on the chores of a doo; But he needed 
the money for travel and his research 
and canto to realize what he could 
contribute to. the Iffe pf dip iCoUHe. 
A. C. Benson's priildictlon was right. 
James h^ no managerial gifts and was 
a director of the ritzwilliam, 
UDunaginqiive and uninterested in 
running a museum; and as Provost be 
dislilrea College business committees 


oIogy;BBrcroft researched into oxygen 
in blood and Gray began to give 
zoology an entirely new dimensioa; 
Inglis, the engineer, invented amorig 
other things nis bridge; in clnssics 


other thinte nis bridge; in clnssics 
(here ww waldsteln .in archaeology, 


the ydung Adcidek frdsK ' from 
Wilamowitz's seminar in history and 
Sheppard,, who was to be the most 
remarkable character and Provost of 
the century, being omitted from the 


Md poUcy. He found, for Instance, 
Nixon's habit of niorihg amondmenn 
(0 every motion wearing - on one 


the century, being omitted from the 
DNBbnly By Oxonian prejudice-how 
did they and . the Kiipert Brooke 


and. the 


such siiobblsh divitions and resigned leave to reply to it and voted against his committee work, . hatching saptehl 
his membership of the' exclusive aubs own tnotion: But Monty James tould policies, inspired by high' Jaeals.and 
and sodedes to which he belonged. beideteriiliDed whed' he chose. He willing to draft and redraft; hew 


it sjibeking? Shbu}d not all dons 
pushing back the 


Proni then, oil anyone of whatever, Wuld ride roughshod oyer rcgulatlom 


of Mpwledgej pUrtuing foe 
; r8*iroent wmtherro H leads; and 
^. !?**mg pn foe Ibve.oE speculation to 
U justice that wheii the 
. " it Is his 

»-|.lJ^i^^ntemifoT6ry and pamesake; 

■dfth^'Screwi% even. more ' 




say smiefui 
aw tolt that 


wore to m wopw or - BfoWg got a generous ^nsibn. In 

loved most, . I belle^ro^OT^^ ihq yeareltofore the First World War, 
artistic; Bendhera^ not be . sensbd that King’s was 


artistic; Bend nem^ nmuc KoivW. he sensbd that King’s was 

some might think. Bw, iu«oSy^conodasb would return after 

wte not w tKar,The one.po8twhichhehadito 

iiberatpr such m Wea^ iftje „or much doubt 

Ditjklnson, he would make a suctoss of. was 


willing to draft, and ' redraft;' hew 
Statutes to keep the College abreast of 
the times, ialesq effective in provitiitig a 
^ielraum toT Intellectuals than siumg 
tight and cultivating friends?, Suchi a 
(Section rots the roots both of the 
technocratic, manfme^al's^ety.wbicn 
is hoiioiirod. in the 19a0i and the 
notions of .pipipoting educational 
egUaUlv wbicb 'Were current In the 
196(ls. But how can this be foecase7 ff 
so disturbing and piitnful- a thought 
were seriously to bp enlertafoed, .it 
could well 'subvert latv aridjbrder and 


were seriously to bp enlertafoed, .it 
could well 'subvert latv aridjbrder and 
our p6tioiis;of Social, jusiice:. 
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peTpWatOTS was forced by pinion in. disliked College business commiUeea did they and. the Rii^rt Brooke 
the coliege to ro^e a public apology md poUcy. He found, for Instance, generation emerge If torpor was .the 
arid to resign hls post. Although James Nixon’s habit of niorihg amondmenn orderof (he day In Ihe l^ae7Cau it be 
held no College office, he summoned m eve^ motion \Vearing - on one that dynatriio- leadership by Provosts,' 
the undergratfoate body to a meeting, occasion Nixon spoke interminably in forWnra-lookirig and aloit, skilled in 
declaredlEatfoetlhiebadcome to end favour of hls amendment, then asked ratlonulization' and . the arts ' of 
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Police studies, it seems to be agreed, 
are not in a very advanced or satis- 
factory state. Perhaps it is an act of 
faith for academics to suppose that 
there are sensible things to be 
said about rallcing or "the police 
organization" in general, as distinct 
from the policing of particular 
societies. Nevertheless, sociolomsts at 
least have not been deterred from 
assuming that police sociology is as 
much a subject for inquiry os indus- 
trial sociolog)’ or ihc socioJogy of 
education. For one reason or another, 
however, miiny sociological studies of 
policing have focused on individual 

E olicc behaviour or on relations 
Blwecn police officers, or with the 
public, rather than on police command 
structures or larger-scale questions of 
organization or control. 

Maurice Punch has Jicre edited the 
proceedings of an internntional 
seminar held in the Netherlands in 
I9Wthal did concentrate on questions 
of control, posing the query *'How 
do police forces police themselves?" 
Professor Punch has arranged the 
papers into several groups. They fall 
more or less under two headings. One 
group offers information about the 


and Kansas City, or the handling of 
assault charges in a British police force. 
The other r^s issues that are perhaps 
of more interest to political scientists 
about the proper objectives of (Mlice 
forces and ttieir relation to the societies 
in which they operate. 


Some questions of the second kind 
are: Through what kinds of institution 
should police forces be controlled or 
monitored? How can the effective 
conduct of police operations be 
reconciled with the maintenance of 
civil lilKrtie^ when crime of all kinds is 
increasing? And how can policing be 
responsive to democratic control but 
independent of improper political 
influence? 

Some of the comparative material 
suggests that cross-natinal gen- 
er^zations can be dangerous. 
David Bayley offers the fascinating 
information that in Japon accused 

E ersons are induced to co-operate not 
y threats but by invoking feeli ngs of 
mutual obligation. On occasion it 
appears that this system of organized 
police un-brutaliiy, like its western 
counterpart, can go too far. The 
J.ipi'incso Supreme Court found in one 
case that improper influence had been 
brought to bear on a suspect when the 
chiefof a police station visited him and 
washed his back in the bath, '^e 
interpersonal reciprocal obligation 
created was so great that the suspect 
was deemed to have had no choice but 
to confess. Advocates of community 
policing in Britain have never gone to 
these extremes, and in any event it is 
just possible tliat such techniques 
would be Jess effective in Toxreth or 
Greater Manchester. 

TIte Dutch contributors report that 
in 1^5 some radical reflecriqn about 
the nature of the police function took 
place in the report of a Project Group 
on Organization. The group asked 
itself how the police could be 
integrate'd Into the Community and 
serve society in a non-repressive 
role. Some of the Group’s recom- 
mendations were for more use of 
internal police advisory groups. In 
Britain a milder philosophy of police/ 
public integration has pointed in the 
direction of external consultative and 
advisory groups. But the limits of 


consultation about operational 
policing remain to be worked out and 
nave become something of an issue 
between the political left and right in 
British politics. 

The notion of integrating police with 
the community indeed throws up a 
conflict between critical theorists of the 

E olicc role and what for want of a 
elter name may be called even more 
critical theorists. What the even more 
critical theorists tend to think about 
integration is that the police are 
already integrated but with tjie wrong 
bits of the community. Some who think 
this also think it inevitable, or at any 
rate natural, that the police in Western 
capitalist societies should hold 
repressive or conservative views. This 
implication might ..conceivably be 
drawn i^m Robert Reiner's paper, 
"The Politicization of the Police in 
Britain". 

Tite argument of this essay is worth 
examining because Reiner has done 
valiant work in British police sociology 
and knows what he is talking about. 
None the less it is possible that the 
even more critical theorists could 
mistakenly use his work to make an 
unwarranted critical leap. They may 
take it as intended to refute the 
traditional claims made by senior 
British police officers that in enforcing 
the law they act Impartially and 
without regard to political or partisan 
considerations or governmental 
convenience. Whether or ootthisclatm 
is false. Reiner does not purport to 
show that it is. 

His argument runs like tills. Policing 
in Britam has become politicized for 
the following reasons. In the first place 
demonstrations, urban riots and 
terrorist activities are "informed by an 
explicit political consciousness". 
Second, routine street-level policing 
has become politically controversiaf 
Third, polloe accountability has 
become a majot party politico issue 


and has been the subject of proposed 
legislation. Fourth, the police have 
become actively engaged as a pressure- 
group in questions or social |>olicy. 

The first three suggestions amount 
to saying that noters and de- 
monstrators act from political 
motives, that some groups in society 
now regard the police with political 
'hostility and that some politicians wish 
(0 bring them under greater political 
control. None of these propositions 
bears on the question of possible 
political or partisan activity or beliefs 
field by the police, since all of them 
relate to belief held by others about 
them. Whether police activity itself is 
political, Reiner continues, depends 
on the meaning to be attached to the 
term “political" and the way in which 
we define politics. He cites two 
definitions which he labels Politics 11 
and Politics I. Politics II is a narrow 
sense which relates to the special- 
ized machinery of government and 
administration. In this sense the potice 
are political but that tells us trivially 
that they are a part of the oo- 
ministrative system. Politics I is a 
wider sense. It means "the exercise of 
constraint in any relationship". In this 
sense the police are "inherently and 
inescapably political". But in this sense 
all-in wrestling, or Wormwood Scrubs, 
or Bristol University are inescapably 
politii^, so politicization in these 
senses tells us nothing to the discredit 
of the police and has no relevance to 
their neutrality or partisanship. It is a 
thitd sense of politics, namely an 
inclination to political bias in carrying 
out their law-enforcement duties that 
is the relevant sense of politics for 
which evidence is required by those 
who dispute claims of polig^ impar- 
tiality. 

They may seek it in two further sets 
ofconsiderations here mentioned. One 
is the possibility that the claim to 
imp^lal application of the law is true 


but IS only forinaUy true, since rules are 
open-ended and their applicatioQ 
involves discretion. The undoubied 
existence of such discretion of eoune 
tells us nothing directly about the wav 
that discretion is exercised Bad Reinn 


Mark delivered his Dimbleby Ler^ 
and later followed it with outipolcu 
criticisms of Labour Parly policy 
towards tlie police. This was folto^ 
by explicit Police Federation appeals to 
candidates at the 1979 ueoer^ 
Election for stronger penal polidu, 
The meaning of politicization then a 
that police are part of the machinery of 
administration; that their actividei 
involve constraint; that they exer^ 
a measure of discretion ‘in law 
enforcement; that a retired Police 
Commissioner has . socially con- 
servative views: and that the Police 
Federation has openly expressed hard- 
line penal policies, and is opposed to 
crime and in favour of more and belter- 
paid policemen. So dearly, whatever 
the truth may be about the official law- 
enforcement behaviour of non-ietiied 
Chief Constables and their sub- 
ordinates, these conchiaions uy 
nothing about it and cannot be 
intended to provide evidence about the 
way in which law is enforced, or to 
show that enforcement has become 
politicized in the Politics HI sense. 

Much sociological investiptioa d 
polidng in Europe and North America 
IS in fact at odds with the assertion of 
some critical theorists that poUciiu is 
invariably repressive and iaescarany 
reinforces right-wing sodal policiei. 
Many of the contributors to this book 
‘suggest that police forces can beconK 
aware of their patterns of customary 
behaviour and cmange them. The Mdv 
of police is a kind of politico 
anthropology and one of Its functiooi is 
to toll the police what their custow 
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.«IIU uvaivwsi 

from the aiiUibr*8. dual irole of lecturer 
and pni^tioperl' The arguments seem 
oh Qcowioii more colourful than 
consUtopt; When not due to'a certain 
tfondneu for hyp^hole, ■ the . in- 
co'nslstehdes arise in part from an 
attempt to accommodate contradictory 
views and evidence while preserving a 
judicibus,^ ri^t-bf-centre stance on 
most controversial issuiss. But they alfo 
stem from the foot. of. which Masud 
Ho^ughJ reminds us rej)eatedly, that 


lawyers, magistrates and penal 
institutions, all of whom occasionally 
operate in an arbitrary, dictatorial, 
inhumane arid imperfectly controlled 
foahlon that serves only to confirm the 
antipathy of the sodaUy allSnated to all 
forms or euthpriW. lliese comments 
are all the more impressive for being 
accompanied by critidsnl of the 
excesses of media representation , such 
as the film Scum, portraying life In 
boritals, ' and ' the' anti-authOrity 
diatribes of some radical crlmln- 
olo^sts. 


.specialists he is aware of the marginal 
etfect of ciiminal justice. The delayed 
and uncertain punishments dispensed 
by. the courts dst trivial In comparison 
with the physical and psychologicBl 
deprivations suffered by chronic 


aepnvations auttered oy chronic 
delinquents in the course of their 
everyday life. The shorter, sharper 
shocks which the present government 
wants to see delivered are no more 


are not, in his opinion, the ^ential 
causes. Nevertheless, he draws, heavily 
upon such findings where, il suits' hii 
argument. 

.Hoghiighi has iio sympathy, wlth:^ 
"pure so^stry" of those wto suggest' 
that , the apparent rise in juvenile 
delinquency . is merely a reflection 
of the increasing mtolerantt of 


Equally fascinating and deserving of make an important contribution to 
arenil consideration are Hoghu^i's prevention. Middle-classparents are in 


Hudh 


delihqiueDcy is a.complexphenomenon authorities who find it easier to make 
Mthmultiplecauses requiring a variety children scapegoats than to deal with 
-of - resppnse;. It is . not altogethec thq tensions in adult.sodety. He finds 
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;Qh thebqpeiaf her spirit. ' 


likely to prove remedial than the 
brutalities and flogrinn of the past. 
Hqghughl believes matlmproved child 
training and the Inculcation of a sense 
of peiaonal reaponsibllity vraUld 


a better position to do this than the ka 
fortunately placed, who are dlri^cw 
by economic and sodal problenis. w 
would like disadvantaged parcflli Ip be 
given more help and encouragera.Ml lo 
control and superrise ibclr chiiqw 
rather than Have them taken away.W 
thinks schools should pay 
attention to the less ocademlc tjW 
who cause most of the trouble afl<^ 
they should be . made to imd«rta« 
training In citizenship, pareothood too 
life s&lls and to extend ihw 
concerns beyond the hours « cla» 
room attendance. He 
nei^bourhood self-help t» 
control of vandalism and ino Ji» » 

S Bsa roots rather thw by 
terventlona of distanl bujeencriUj 
He thinks youngsters should be mw 
to accept responsibility^^ for 
actions ^ adjusting official pu^ 
menls in proportion to the grewy * 
the dffen«.:% dr«w op Ui« ^ 
. m6nl of removal from home uiri^ 
guise of welfare by calling It » ^ 
order" la hypocriticat antfeonfo^ 
The much deri<ted medical 
accoiding to which a 
•proportion of doUnquentt ar^wj, 
lonally disturbed and fo 

^al weaJm^ 
oclinquerit children; bunt, 
he wntea about the-work of 
-of which he has mert^ 




role of (he' inedla and of holltidc 
in fomentidg , public a.iikiety w 
aenaationnl rhetoric, He goes too foi 
proposing a drastic rdouciion. in I 
Qumber' of tjrQfesnoaals .aoc 
workers, probation officers, crim 
ologists, institution- staff, etc - w 
need driijiinals as Mumes of liyeijhbt 
Delinquents - have -to ■be*<hahdiea‘ 


lM'wmch:Aig^ 


dog barju, uij^iye^jrfr^W 




needs, utnerwise,- 

treatmeht is'qunously^ainblva w‘. ^ 

1 ..recognizes , the : bi4 : 

conqtnKtiVe, humane *PP5°ilVffBCtW 
points out bow costly 
many schemes have prow. He 

converdehce: and aecur^y pW , 

in charge; but he bw ^ 
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alleviated by improved 

'"perhaps we should seriously ^ j-, 

-the value of .ifeatment.Jn tw^^ 

' prodUOTg ' well-adjMfoP^ ; 

. BbSitiyely. happy, deWS 
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The work of retrieval 


Patrick Maynard 

Michael Podro 
The Critical Historians of Art 
257pp. Yale University Press. £15. 
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In a significant passage quoted in 
I^chae! Podro's new book (one of 
more than ninety translations in the 
text with extensive quotations from the 
German originals m the notes), the 
young Heinrich Wdlfflin wrote, 
apparently to Burckhardt, about his 
ambitions on finishing his doctoral 
degree. He outlined a project for what 
Professor Podro calls a “critical or 
interpretative history" of art, based on 
a psychological approach rather than 
on that of philology or general cultural 
study. “What can^e aimieved through 
pbitological methods Is shown by 
archaeology. Someone who can 
combine archaeology with the other 
enterprise will achieveagreBtdear, he 
wrote: something that may be called 
seieoce. 

Besides WfilffUn, who features in 
two of its central chapters. The Critical 
Historians of Art treats of the diverse 
projects or seven other German- 
speaking art historians who, according 
to Podro, form the core of a distinctive 
art-historical tradition of “strong 
intemat coherence", stretching back 
almost to Heeei - who figures as a 
proto-critical historian - and forward 
to Panofsky, with whom it ends. The 
tradition, spanning roughly a century, 
Includes both illustrious and less well- 
known names: Schnaase. Semper and 
Q6llqy, Springer; Riegl, Wdlf^n. 
Warburg; and Panofsky. the book is 
structured on a three-square grid, 
covering (roughly) three generations, 
end three cntical historical projects 


book contains. Critical Historians is as 
Its author states early on, an essay in 
the history of ideas, and tends to be 
relMCd about biographical details, 
oauer, for example, is given only a 
publication date, whereas Springer 
enjoys several dates just for his birth. 
One gets a firm sense of three 
thought culminating in 
the 1890s, but the nonspecialist will 
find the chronological marking 
insufficient, as attention is given to 
many seemingly fresh starts on subtle 
points of interpretation of the specific 
projects pursued by individual art 
historians, of their inter-relation- 
ships, and of their philosophical 


E redecessors, such as Kant. Schiller, 
lerdep and Hegel. To borrow one of 
WOlfflio's famous polarities, despite 
some draughtsmaniy efforts at rirm 
outline, one is engaged here with a 
predominantly painterly handling of 
ideas. Like the edge of a face in a 
Rembrandt etching he discusses, the 
contours of Podro's discussion may 
prove elusive, as themes disappear and 
recur in slight, deft touches throughout 
his expositions of particular texts. 

A central theme is that of critical 
history itself, which Podro opposes to 
“archaeological" histoiy of art in a 
distinction echoing Wfilfflin's own. 
The term “critical''^is meant to have a 
Kantian, self-critical ring - not, as 
m^t be supposed, to signify a 
disposition to judicial evaluat^n.^e 
general prtriect of this modem critical 
approach, for which Podro finds many 
parallels outside German Letters, is an 
understanding of art which combines 
what appear to sceptics as two 
incompatiDle motivations. The first of 
these is - in defiance of well-known 
versionsof formalism, from Kant down 
to the present - to represent works of 
art as fully historical creatures, 
“inextricable' , as Podro says, from the 
feltwork complexity of circumstance: 


Ur U.C of“S?arc.s;;ri: 

At times it is questionable how well But this negative condition is not 
this grid organizes the discussions the- sufficient to distinguish tlie critical 


approach from the "archacologicar' 
one, for it might be satisfied hy a 
modest "archaeological" programme 
which did not propose to give insightful 
interpretations of its subjects as 
works of art. Podro's critical nistorian 
must satisfy a third requirement 
of eiaboratiM and applying an 
“allgemeinen ^andpunkt"-some very 
general and Inclusive conception of art 
which regards works of art as effects of 
artistry, separate from natural objects 
and other artifacts. Although I isted as a 
critical historian and mum discussed 
along the way, Burckhardt, for 
example, receives no separate 
treatment in the book, perhaps 
because of his weakness on this 
point. 

Critical history thus requires the 
conceptual creativity of the theorist, as 
well as the understanding and skills of 
the scholar. The problem of devising 
and applying any such general and 
inclusive conception of art is the 
problem of the critical “retrieval" of 
works of art from history, a “relrievar 
which may, in the case of Wtifflin for 
example, tend towards formalism but 
which, according to the requirement of 
“incxtricabilily'\ must never lapse Into 

Podro makes the interesting 
suggestion that the solution of this 
problem was thought to lie in the 
elaboration of different conceptions of 
visual artistry, which link, all art, 
whether fine, applied, or decorative, to 
the exercise of the mind's freedom; 
freedom from internal restraints, as 
well as from those imposed by nature 
and society. This Kantian idea is 
incorporated in a general conception of 
the entire Western tradition of art 
which views artisfry as fin a term most 
important to Podro) the active 
“transformation" of given materials, 
conventions, and experiences. Early in 
this century Riegl wrote that “man, in a 
state of culture, finds a purely passive 
role toward the world of objects by 
which he is completely conditioned 
impossible, and he sets out to regulate 
his relation to it, to make that relation 


one of independence and autonomy; 
he does this ... by means of art (in the 
widest sense of the word) . . Riegl, 
like Semper and others, imagined this 
to be achieved by the construction in 
art of alternative worlds and orders. 
With Schnaase, Podro identifies this 
desire for freedom as a motive behind 
the search of modern art for a pro- 
gramme of autonomous development 
of visual forms relatively* liberated 
from historical conditions. 

When an emphasis on art as a vehicle 
for some sort of free activity is 
connected with an account of the 
beholders' activities which Incorp- 
orates reference to theories of 
perception, the contributions of this 
nineteenth-century tradition to 
practical art criticism become cle.'irer. 
Podro shows how our habits of formal 
analysis of compositions have 
developed from these sources, 
whatever our ignorance of their 
background. Two important dualities 
which still bedevil our thought about 
all the arts were confronted throughout 
the tradition. The first is that which 
contrasts the material and the image it 
bears; ihc second opposes the 
combination of material and image in a 
work of art to ihc uctivitics of the mind 
in interpreting it. Tlie inierpreintive 
inventions of Inc critical historian seem 
consistently lo liavc borne upon these 
topics. For Hegel the relationship to 
the viewer was already explicitly part 
of the content of visual art. and Podro 
shows how Riegl developed this idea In 
his writing on the "exterior unity" of 
Dutch portraiture. Semper showed 
how technique can become part of 


A flair for faces 
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Mather Brown was born in New 
England In 1761 when the colonies 
were freeihg themselves. His father 
^Bclockmaker who, on the death of 
Hl’wife, entrusted Mather at the age of 
w to her half-sisters. Both Cr^ley 
mdmg and. Gilbert Stuart frere 
fnends ofthe family and their example, 
uuiBiping his own longing; for 
fdrenture, carried him to The West 
‘ndiea to paint miniatures, then at the 
8geof twenty, across the Atlantic, first 
, w rtaiice and at last, with a letier of 
■ ^oinmendation , from T^Bplli^^nlln 
fsokhij for the preajdent of the Royal 
; to Enriaqd, where be came 

’ *inaer luspidoh of being a rebel and 
republic; but not for tong. 

|*> |e» tbkn ten years, he was portrait 

. ' ptnier to the Duire of York. Benjamio 
‘ who Iqt stilidehta of the Academy 

' hU it)qins fof 
;• Wat Brow "would sboo makea Figiure 
■ He was handsome 

^ hli ritters wanted to; 
; jlm| and he wanted to please. 

Blit for hiiiiitWBS not enbugb .to 
' Ho boped. to. take his 

' Rw ;vniH .hlsfoifo^ and religious ' 
. Ejfta euch as West and. Cfopley 


age. He went from town to town, from 
Bristol to Liverpool . from Liverpool to 
Manchester, taking some huge canvas 
such as Louis XVTs farewell tvilh him 
for exhibition. In 1813 he wrote to his 
aunts in America and told them he- 
would destroy Us pictures if he could 
no longer pay for their storage. The, 
aunts, whom he had told of his 
successes, heard less and less from him, 
and nothing during (he last years, 
which he spent in a hoarding-house in 
London, secretive, disconsolate, a 
mystery to the landlady who wept over 
him at nia end. . . 



A detail from Mather Brown-s painh 
Ing ofJtmn Adamsi, reproduced from 
the book nviewed here..' 

Dorinda!! Evans has^ 
averything there is to say about Mather 


whom ; the ^atest is Holbefn, 
.convince TOU'lhat their poftroits are 
like (not tor the reason once given by 


design, how the materials or 
construction may themselves be 
themes of the "selMlIumlnaiing" work 
of art. Later, drawing on (he 
perceptual aesthetic of Hildebrand, 
wdifflin proposed the equivalence or 


wdifdin proposed the equivalence or 
interplay of material and subject 
matter in ourpcrception as a potential 
mediator of these dualities. 

Retrieval, transformation, and 
' freedom are a few of several themes 


discussed by Michael Podro. Viewed 
reflexively by its own criteria, Critieuf 
Historians offers us a valuable set of 


historical “reliievals": the retrieval of 
little known names and themes for the 
history of art history, of German texts 
which have not yet been translated into 
English, and - closer to the author’s 
own meaning of the term - the 
attempted "retrieval" of a tradition of 
thought which has in a way been lost to 
us while still exerting an influence. 
Whether or not there is currently a 
"crisis” in art history, it is important to 
examine critically the backgrounds of 
views, attitudes, andpractices which 
have such effects. This is a soph- 
isticated book, not part of tho still 
unwritten history of art history which 
the field needs at an introductory 
level, but something necessary to it. 
Although what moy be said of past art 


history is not necessarily what may be 
said of past art, the authur has, by bis 
own terms, “abrarbed" the tliougnt he 


treats of so far into his own that ihc 
book gives evidence against Ihc very 
sceptiasm it addresses - scepticism 
about the poHibility of historical 
retrieval that is not merely external or 
"archaeological". 


disaster, a grace oferoupuig, and a 
pattern of ugbt ana shadow which 
Brown was never able to achieve in his 
crowds histories. 

The truth is that Brown, (hou^ lie 
leomt so much from West, never iMrot 
bow to compose well. Miss Bvans says 
of the "FindiDg of Moses” that Brown 
knew, or tbbuMl he did, what it was to 
be a desertetriofani; An artist needs 
more than a heart in the ^t place; the 
less Brown has to do in the way of 


still; and best of all h a head and 
nothing more. In.a bead or face bis own 
candour and good nature triumph. 

If, as at least one ' critic believes, 
there was a rule of thumb, based in 
the (jolden ^tion, which European 
pdnters applied, Broivn never knew it. 
The sumptoous tumble of robe and 
curtain u which Reynolds enhances 
the suarity and stance of his nobles has 
the grace and order of a Gothic «ith» 
.'Brown’s royal dukes look ns if they 
were striking a. pose in-froot of an 
unmade bed. But the particularity 
which made it hard for Brown to detign 
■a picture, even with only one figuce, 

: helps him giveliis sitters ine look ^ch 
they and no, other individual could 
have had. -Though well-wishers often 
tell a portralt*p8inter that a likeness is 
-not important; and who wilt be able to 
tell, ariyway, in a hundredyeart’ lime. 
It Is still .true (hat certnn artists,of 


; v^bEpgland. Mnry (^ueeo'of Scots 
■' Henry VII 


among scholaix. What Is dheomm^ 

and' whflt' ro^es ■hei' 
impressive Is her ^ntlment; she Hires 
Mather Brqwu and wants , 

him. She fc so loyal to handsome 
™uDg BrdwnVas hp 


Kndon (S 'W puts him apwmg. _ 

SS’ S W West and Goptey Evans sa»» 
Sd Gilbert Stiiart- My ovto the expressl 
Fielding has the, andlitdeber 


C. S. Lewis, that thefecan be no other 
dxplanotidti of such ugly faces), and 
that the likeneu Is not to be separated 
from the quality of the picture but is 
part of It. Some bf BrownU jwrirajl 
drawings, ;Which he lused : for the 
paintings,, are . brisk^ hardy' and 
hiiniaue;. Ihey. are not only, as.Miss 
Evans sa^^ bis mfoternieccs, but aUo 
the expressions of a' character, fraiik 


Historiography 

Ancient, Medieval and Modern 

by Ernst Breisach 

This pioneering work arises out of Ernst Breuach's reallxaiion titat 
history, the discipline identified with reflection on the past, has no 
comprehensive account of ilk - own bistorJcal career. In the late 
twentieth century, . when there is much talk about a crisis of 
historiography, this state of affairs is more than just an annoyance: it 
sometimes leads historians themselves to make ad hoc judgements on 
the nature and theory of history that fall to take into account the 
’ problems of historiography historically. . 

In this work, Breisach presents effoctive, well-organized, and 
concise account of tlie development of historiOBraphy in Western 
culture. Neither a handbook nor an. encyclopedia. Historiography 
narrates and interprets Ihe main lines of development of the disapline, 
from its origins in Greek poetry to the present. For it is only in the 
context of flie. whole of Weriern hlstonography’s development, the 
author contends, that we can truly fathom the role and nature of histoiy 
as a human endeavour. . 

From this survey, tlie development of historiography emerges as a story 
whose' plot was devised by the course of Wesiem culture itself and 
whose concern to recohcile the past with the present and the future 
demonstrates a perennial link between history and human life. 
Breisach’s monumentol- work thus not only serves, to display the 
richness of the discipline and to provide an understanding of the 
historiographical view of past 'generations, but also gives proof that 
history Is an enduring endeavour inextricably bound to the structure of 

Western life. 

4^ pages, August 1983,- £28,00 doth; £10.80 paperback 

Twentieth-Century v 
French Literature ' 

1920-1970 

by Germaine Br 6 e: 

In her survey of Frettch literature from 192(M970, Germaine Bide 
demonstrates that to understand the literature of that period we irutst 
. consider It-in Its social ,and historical cont^t. After an overview of the 
historical, political, and soqUl climate iii post-World War I Fkaabe^ 
Brfie examines the literary life.'She focuses on the inteilectiiailcurxeais 
that afiieeted Uterature - those in painting, cinema, popular colture, 
linguistics, bgychoanalyisisi and pniloso^y and .eneb with tlm 
development of the hiOyel, poetry, and theatre. Bri^e attchoins iitfr- 
aiulysfs on .eight authors whose work she feels is eiriblemaric of frie 






and indej^ndent. If he had a tbemo, it 
.lay* not. in those voluptuous, and 
• dmiimafory fore#eli|i,,but in the plain . 

.face.';- v .. 


inforriiatioh, .had a'' revised bibliogriiphy. Translated by. Louise Gkaagp; 

Tiffi UwvEEsto^^^ CHICAGO PriOss 

! [326 Such^hat^:^ale^’ Roadi London 
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Tokens of love and loyalty 
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Marc Jordan 

Ar(UU of the Tudor Courl, the 
portrait niliilatiire rediscovered 1520- 
1620 

Victoria and Albert Museum 

Roy Strong 

The English Renaissance Miniature 
20Spp, with 255 illustrations, 8 in 
colour. Thames and Hudson. £18. 

0 500 23370 5 

Roy Strong hns applied some ionic 
rigour to a subject which has had more 


of a special eiitcnie. This made it ideal 
not just as a lover's token but much 
more usefully us a gift to be given by 
monarch to subject. The Tudors were 
very adept at exploiting the royal 
image as an instrument of statecraft. 
Ana they quickly grasped the poten tia 
of the miniature as a kind of political 
bribe. Indeed the first ininiatures 
to be produced In English were 
commissioned by Henry Vul and they 
were exclusively of the royal familv and 
its immediate circle. The model wm 
the work of Jean Clouet, Francois I s 
court painter. But the cynical Hen^ 
was as likely to have been taken by the 


than its share of gossip masquerading 
as hisioiy. Tlie exhibition Artists of the 
Ttiiior court and his companion book 
The English Renaissance Miniature set 


out to break down the rigid 
compartinenls of our tliinki^ about ^ 
painting in sixteenth-century England, 
liic happy result is not only an . 
enhanced feel for the “porirnil in fittle” . 
ns an intimate and precious object but a 
new appreciation of the artistic range 
of a succession of painters we have 
learned to see exclusively as 
miniaturists.' With so little hard 
documentary material a fair amount of 
imagination and faith arc needed to 
follow some of Strong's conclusions 
and attributions. But there is no doubt 
that Tudor art comes into a new sharp 
focus at the Victoria and Albert. We 
'are being offered a decisively new 
understanding of the achievxsmcnts of 
Nicholas Himard and Isaac Oliver as 
well as an introduction to their 
unpiensing but seminal predecessors 
Lucas Hornebolte and , Levina 
Teerlinc. 

The first step is to push the miniature 
■ firmly back Into the closet ^here it 
belongs. The tiny size and rapid water- 
colour technique of the limning made it 
uniquely capable of capturing the pulse 
of life. It recorded what Hilliard called 
"those lovely: graces, witty smilings, 
and those stolen . ' glances . which 
suddehly like li^tning passV, a fedt • 
beyond aiiyoil paintiim in England at 
the time, This immediacy inade it a 
very Intlih'ate Art form > Elizabeth I kept 
her collection **ih private manner" m 
. her hedrobm> The gift of a miniature 
was a mark of great favour, the gauge 


IJ 




Elizabeth J, (c 1590) an unfinished 
rt}Mature by Isaac Oliver. 

political and diplomatic potential of 
limning as its aesthetic appeal. 

The French connection was 
intermittently potent for the rest of the 
sbeteenth century. Hilliard spend two 

g ars in mid-career in the service of the 
uc D'Anjou on a rather unsuccessful 

5 uest for. “money, and knowledge", 
ind -Isaac Oliver' was bom and 


And - Isaac Oliver' was bom and 
possibly trained in France: his style 
certainly suggests contact with the 
court art of tne Valois. But as Roy 
Strong points out in The . English 
Renausance Miniature another, more 
revealing, line of enquiry lies not on 
the Lonaon/Pontaineb|eau axis but on 
the London/Ghent axis. For two of the 
earliest exponents of the miniature in 
England, HorheboUe (who taught the 
secrets of. the art to Holbein), end 
'Teerlinc. (who ;may have' been 


Hilliard's teacher) belonged to 
prominent dynasties of Burgundian ' 
illuminators. Tlicy both worked for the 
Tudor court not in the limited capacity 
of miniaturists but as illuminators of 
manuscripts and state documents and 
designers of engravings. Hornebolte 
also almost certainly painted pane 
portraits and produced ephemeral 
decorations for court pageants. Like 
Hilliard a generation later he was an 
artistic ja^-of-all-trades running a 
large workshop on medieval lines. 

Beside Holbein (who got a much 
smaller salary from the king) Home- 
boltc is small beer. But he has left us 
one striking and tender image in his 
miniature of the royal bastard Heniy 
Fitzroy. The melancholy gaze of this 
sickly youth with his embroidered 
night-cap makes a poignant contrast to 
Holbein's more familiar Henrician 
thugs. Ihis is an image that can hold its 
own beside Hilliard's Elizabethan 
melancholics. Yet Hornebolte was 
temperamentally incapable of poeticiz- 
ing what he saw. The image has an 
impressive ring of truth to it. 

Levina Teerlinc was more 
consistently a second-rate performer. 
But hers is a curious case. She came 
from the . same Burgundian 
background as Hornebolte and was 
imported to fill the gap after his death. 
But she doesn't seemed to have 
belonged to an artisan milieu in 
England. Instead she operated as a 
gentlewoman first to Mary and then to 
the young Elizabeth. As a result her 
artistic output was small and to judge 
from the tiny group of miniatures and 
manuscripts which Strong has put 
' together for the exliibltion her touch 
' was.rusty and clumsy. But she seems to 
I have been entrusted vrith important 
: work Including the design of Mary's 
' Great Seal. And she did sometimes 
; have a flair and inventiveness in design 
[ that she couldn't match in execution: 

' she seems to have painted the first oval 
* miniature and the first allegorical 
[ miniature, anticipating Hilliard by a 
! decade. 


an old-fashioned, linear, decorative, 
colourful style derived from the 
illuminator's art (o everything from 
miniatures to full-size icons of the 
Queen, from goldsmith's work and 
title-pages for books to pageant 
decorations and tomb painting. But 
one artist emerges from the exhibition 
with his stature enormously increased 
for the opposite reason; because 
compared with Hilliard his pre- 
occupations were relatively exclusive 
and definitively modern. 

Isaac Oliver has always been 
historically elusive and many of his 
miniatures are frankly difficult or even 



Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales 
(1612) by Isaac Oliver. 


It is a convincing pari of Strong's 
v^ment that mudi of the mystery 
surrounding . art in Elizabethan 
England evaporates if we realize that 
HiUiard inherited t)ie noil-specialist 
' assumptions of the medieval artisan.. 
He and bis workshop willingly turned 


displeasing to look at. Yet here is the 
artist whom Strong sees “as by far the 
greatest painter to work in England 
betwen Holbein and Van Dyck". The 
juxtaposition with Holbein is an apt 
one, since unlike the other sixteenth- 
century miniaturists they both came to 
the art as fully-formed painters in 
large. And like Holbein, Oliver was 
trained in and committed to a 
Renaissance aesthetic that was quite 
alien to Hilliard. The traditional view 
of Oliver as Hilliard’s “pupil" will have 
to be abandoned. No easel paintings by 
Oliver have been identified. There was 
no marlwt. for anything but portraits 
and no doubt this (s why Oliver turned 
. to Daintine miniatures. But there is a 


encounter between nymphs and satyn 
in a wood , is also on show. Strong dales 
this polished Mannerist exercise to the 
early years of James I but there are 
similar drawings going back to the 
1580s. It is extraordinary that they 
were produced in the quasi-medieval 
context of Elizabethan art. 

Certainly Elizabeth herself would 
have nothing to do with Oliver’s 
modern, naturalist aesthetic. After the 
all too revealing results of the old 
Queen's portrait sittins to Oliver she 
would only deal with the faraillar 
Hilliard. His retardalaire style suited 
her vanity and her statecraft a good 
deal better. And despite Oliver's aew< 
found art-historical eminence most 
visitors to the exhibition are likely to 
endorse Elizabeth's preference. We . 
still like Oliver best when he is at hh 
most Hilliardesque; that is when he is 
at his most decorative and his most 
romantic. Oliver's famous, but 
unhackneyed, “Unknown Man”, who 
burns for love against a curtain 
flames, a conscious exercise in 
Hilliard’s manner, remains more 
beautiful and more moving than the 
affected Italianate intensity and 
minutely stippled chiaroscuro effects 
of the contemporare "Unknown 
Melancholy Young Man” from the 
Welbeck collection. Just as Hillla^ 
inspired portraits in oils are curiosities 
which betray their origins is another 
medium on another scale rawy of 
Oliver’s most progressive miniaturw 
have the unpleasant photographic 
quality of telescoped oil paintings. 

! Oliver must sometimes have 
: despaired of his position in an Englaao 
1 isolated from the cunent of Europe 

5 art. But the future lay with his undot 

t painting and advanced taste did Mtch 
- up ^th him before he ff OLver 
5 had at one time to paint like ” 
1 please his clients, Hilliard lived 
s enough to have to imitate Oliw. Hu 
a attempts 'to be d la mode In 

e atmosphereoftheSluartcourtwere.as 

V the show demonstrates, sad exeras« 
e in a style he didn’t understand, 
y Klliard's art was a glonous suhmM'’* 


series of mgn^ drawings, of scriptural 
and mythological subjects. The most 
accomplishea of these, an erotic 


ruilltiru a uii woa a giw. , 

last brilliant HdU of a medi^J 
tradition. And the miniature is at its 
best when It hi most true Jo tw 
tradition. Which is .why the 
ravishing Imaw in sixtMn^-cenl^ 
English painting is still Ws lyncai 
“Young Man Among Roses . ^ 


Aesthetic iny^stments 


Author,. Author 


Frances Spalding 

I '• ' I ’. ■ ■ ■ . — row. ^OUroillK; W 1119 UllllUiCIISIIU LIIIB uav w. wi ..w. .. p. 

' 1 . .j. ^11 . ft ' Gco^y, theil' home life offered nO bru&trokes to suggest the diffusion of theTirst correct set of answers opened 

Mftyaard Keynes: (^Hector of aealhelic ' stimulus, : boislinjg :pnly form by Ueht: Yet' five years later on that date, or failing that the most 

. Plptures, Books and Manusenpts. . . gQ^yeniional examples of period taste Vanesa Bell tri^ unsuccessfully to nearly correct in which case inspired 

PitzwllUBin Museum, Cambridge in its piefores and prints! [Though he persuade Keynes fo buy Seurat's “Loin gpesswork- will .Also bP taken into ' 

I I . . T' . ! beun collecting books as a ^oo)boy,i. - d’un Banin, Honfleur".-.Nor did he consideration. 

L^ia Lonokova. amid it^th of white Maynard did not acquire his first , obtain the“Orande Jatle" itself when ; ^hlHesi marked .“Author, Author 

tulle tak« a curt&y while her husband picture until 190& when he^^atne ' heandthedealerP.M.Tumekhadthe 134 '* 6 h : the ehvelopb, shQuld be^: 

Mevnard. Keynes peeps round the intimate with Duncan Grant. Thus the opportunity to do so. addressed to the Editor, T/ie Timer 

cortain, bouquet in hand; Tliis almost' first impulse la collect art If the Intellectual austerity of his 

• Hfe^ze..- cartoon • was painted 'by more, than an- identification with the.. .gy^jg^Bi-ague appealed to Keynes, the John s|Lane, London EC1M4BX* nie 

VV&^iBenirilhel,920* .solution and results will appear on 

ofiparty ai,^ florin 8quate-.artdlt.; 0i^|tteMuas|Jl'ttfe.m^^ ^member;2^ ■ 

- Wpg for.:numy:yean['aV^Utonv, th^.. i.fjMUj'‘Whl{fleri|jp s i ••j\u 

: SiisSM of the S ; only jin ihri^ifl 5 artt.paft inl^ foiakuigi 

Het^.and ar.O^fdipi^irte.hdVrt^ ;; bt yi;encKv:?0*t-Irobwssipnl5m. hit spasmbdiSlty sfioveWed find .eynJence^of , 

• Mavyislk m dwwlnge, Kaynfff ww fouj^ j* W/ 1 Hu^towanls art,’ prlmarily^K ascins, the MaJrttfcJ former splendour: the 

sbniAety-six of whR(Croughb[ t«>- Uy ng^ ; .In ihiiigs onhls walls,' for. 

fhiida of his coUecHOnV are nOw on pohiBUUt ,mw^. aifo; l^ownw; pj' , ^ ^ ,part^of dvllizeS living:.: By !^tiUlce..>vhich had-tumbled fr^^ one 
show arOw FltwrilUyiih uiiiU:.. gedeHiPk: ' ” ^ iSJ. -blazjhg until they hit 


In, and patronage of, modem art. 19 I 0 and 19t2. Even in 1919, when 


lion 134 


role. Accoidind; tP his brother' comprehend 
Geoffrey, their ndme life, offered no bru^troke 
aeathetfo. .stimulus, : boastinjg :pnly ;fonn 'by li| 
■ conventional examples of period taste Vanesa Be 


Thefe was little: in his iCambrid« Keynes acquired this study, few in 
background to prepare him for tms England would have been able to 
role. According: tP his brother' comprehend this use -of criss-cross 


Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later than - 
August 26. A prize of £10 is offered for. 


19 imdre. about 
1 leelsv.:.Was" 


Siias^ retfeflt of the mfoat ecoiiomjiL 
Herti. ana.qt '>Odrdqh^^.itra^ 


sbriie mnety-slx of which (roughty two- 
fhlrda of hia coUectiPnV are nPw on 
ahow aj the Fltzvrilliaih Mdseum until 


and suffering lay buried in the reins- 

3 Tlie lawn, the grounds we^ 
and waste; the portal yawned void. ir» 
front was, as t had. once wen rt 

dream, but a shell-hke wall, 

and very no 

with- panclcss '^^hdpws, no . 

battlements, no. chimneys 
crashed in. ' < 

And there was a silence ^ dew 

..about lt: the solitude of a lonewm 

wild. V ■ 

Competition No 130; 

jV/ziner: Alistair Elliot 

1 Ohfwhat a hkppy 

Ujider the hollgw-Ug 

Soft are the mosj-beds under the . , 

We vfould live, memly. *” 4 ^, Jo-" 

Lord Tennyson,.'^ M«man - _ 

: 2 ■'riiere 'Was a Diving 
•uadertopk toijrma pp precio^ *;i,lch 
from shipv^ckeavMsels, aad w ^ 
announced that it had laid -qbi.. .- 

, woiiderfol.tftflchine^ • 

Ipjete suits qf armow. In. • 

helmet was:ajiage Slaa ey^egVv ; 
a .cyclop, and put of the 
pipe, .through which ; : 

::admitW.TTtewholeproceMvf«6^ ^ 


^igeht' cataloguer; 
Faced with such varii 
dtscerh any consistent 
motivations, that anl 
persond' judgment. .. 

Yet if it canno't .be 
that of his friend iiui 
Samuel Courtau.ld, Kc 
beers witness fo an in 


v;?- Seated uppn^the con«x v. , 

Of^ohe Vtet kidney, .^on^ . ; 

•Arid sings ^ ; '. ; 

.;.Maklhg the,.ho|iow-vaidt , ; 

I'^-Odd’a. gbddn^, 

.-.A-' 


fond and^ OrtndeJWftO^XWWnaa . last, uphaujiled, Mth qo WMf.Pf 

MiW KSfl«?feolfeed6ft^^ Ihe one 

fo anSfcWeh^ritereist' 
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Private altars 

Barbara Wright 

Paul Grand 

The Lorenzaccio Affair 

Oli vier Theatre 

In The Lorenzaccio Affair Paul Chand 
has had the excellent and successful 
idea of trying to correct the eternal 
stereotype of George Sand - the 
betrousered, cigar-smoking, nympho- 
maniac Amazon. But to present 
a truly balanced, in-depth portrait 
of this very complex character in 
forty-five minutes is t an impossible 
task; it couldn't be done even m a play 
as long as Lorenzaccio. Chand’s title 
links ms ploy - legitimately - with the 
National ^eatrel current production 
of Musset's Lorenzaccio: “tlie literary 
child of the liaison between its author 
and George Sand". Its real subject, 
however, Is not Lorenzaccio but the 
liaison, and the violently contradictoi^ 
partisan views taken of it by Iheir 
^friends” - and by posterity. 

To recap briefly: Sand and Musset 
were introduced in the spring of 1833 


by Buloz, the publisher of the Revue 
m Deux Mondes, to whicli they both 
contributed. He was twenty-three, she 
twenW-eight. Musset already had a 
justifted reputation as a “ddbauchd" - 
one of his own most frequently used 
words. Sand expected to dislike him: 
iostead, they attracted each other and 
soon became lovers. Hard-working, 
conscientious George saw it as her 
mission to save Allred from himself 
and to encourage him to work; at first 
he was all for this - in theory. In 
December they left for Italy: Sand fell 
ill In Genoa, Alfred found this very 
boringand went drinking and whoring. 
Id Venice it was Alfred’s turn to fall ill, 
but not before he had had time to tell 
Oecrge that it was all a mistake, Ke had 
Kver loved her. Nevertheless she, 
vnth a twenty-six-year-old Italian 
doctor, Pagello, nursed him day and 
for weeks and saved hjs life. 
Considering herself rejected, sexually 
b); Musset, she became Pagello^s 
ingress. When well enough to travel, 
{Mfred left for Paris (I^rc^ 1834), 
'earing Sand in Venice with P^llo.. 
Some of their most passionately loving 
kttm were written during the dnsiiing 
rnonlha, and Musset never failed to 
^ hts warmest regards to. that 
ewdlent fellow, Pagell^ 

The- Lorenzaccio Affair consists of. 
Jwrt scenes of three different types: ‘ 
the.Ritt illustrates this story, with 
^n^De hfoKerina as George. Sand, 
^rek HoHis as Muaset, and Joss 
Buckley As Pogello. As a kind of 
^tetpoim . we see the publisher 
(Robert Stephens) and Alfred's 
Jder brother Paul (Alan Hayvrood), 
somis years afterwards argpe 
spout what may or may not have taken 
■'nurdly. there' are a Wnd ; of 


dream sequences taken from the two 
writers' fictionalized reconstruct ions of 
their story, in which the idealized 
versions of themselves are played by 
Beverly Poster and Paul Bentafl. The 
dominant impression left by the play, 
though, is ot a bossy, na^ng, well- 
meaning Sand perpetually quarrelling 
with an irresponsible “ilfumiad" who 
was tormented by jealousy. This was 
often enough the case, but it isonly part 
of the truth. 

What the play doesn't make clear is 
the very interesting chronology of the 
flood of documents written about this, 
after all, rather short-lived affair. 
Eighteen days after he arriv^ back in 
Paris, Musset wrote to Sand (April 30 
1834): “J'ai bien envie d’ 6 crire notre 
histoire; il me semble que cela me 
gu 6 rirait et m' 6 l 6 verait (e coeur. Je 
voudrais te bfttir un autel, fiit-ce avec 
mes os; mals J'attendrai ta permission 
formelle." Formal permission was 
willingly granted, but Sand wrote: “II 
m’est impossible de parlor de toi dans 
un livre, dans la disposition d'esprit oCi 
je suis; pour toi, fais ce que tu voudras: 
romans, sonnets, po&mes; parle de moi 
comme'lu I’entendras, je me livre k toi 
les yeux band 6 s.” 

This “altar” built to Sand was La 
Co/i/ftS5ion d'un enfant dii siicle, and it 
is a remarkable book. (Chand really 
should not have made Buloz twice 
refer to it as a play.) The romantic stufi 
comes only in the second half of the 
book; at first, the twemy-four-yeor-old 
Musset shows that he has thought 
deeply and originally about the times 
he lives in, lilaming the famous 
debauchery of his generation on the 
disillusion engendered, by the fall of 
Napoleon, and he even expresses 
strong feminist ideas. 

Sand waited until two years after 
Musset's death (1857) to write her 
novel Bile et Lui, a foiriV ludicrous 
concoction in which “Th 6 rksc", a 
painter, is a saintly, self-saorificing 
waracter, although- Laurent" (also a 
painter) doesn't come out of it too 
badly. Nevertheless, the bpok so. 
incensed Alfred's brother Paul that he 
riposted tiiat same year (1859) with his 
own version; Lul et. Elie, in which 


Highland flings 


Graham Swift 

Another Time, Another Place 
Gate Cinema. Notting Hill 

Jessie Kesson 
Another Time, Another Place 
9Spp. Chatto and Windus. £6.9Sp 
(paperback, £2.95). 

0 7011 3921 8 


the fine photography of the Scottish 
landscape and an unobtrusive score by 
John McLeod, is nllowcd to breathe 
and resonate as it doe.s not in the novel . 

The film's biggest specific difference 
from the book is in the treatment of the 
Italians. In the novel, though 
differentiated from each other, they 
remain somewhat shadowy, peripheral 
figures. In the film they are all fully 
rounded characters, and ihe superb 

C irfominncc of Giovanni Mauriglio as 
uigi, who from unprepossessing 


— Luigi, who from unprepossessing 
Comparisons between books and films beginnings casts a gradual spell over 
ofbooks may be invidious. Clearly, the audience paralleling the one he 
book has the advantage as the original wife, occupies a pivotal 

article. But where the mainspring of pl^cc. 

both is a simple plot whose power While, indeed, the novel con- 
would exist independently of book or centrates on Ihe Scottish cotnniu- 


film version, it is possible to contrast nity and its internal workings, the 
treatments fairly; and in many ways film emphasizes tlie ciillurnl and 
Michael Radford’s film of Another usvcholoeical opposition between the 


Time, Another Place is more effective pnsoners 


psychological opposition between the 
prisoners and tiicir minders, despite 


than Jessie Kesson’s novel, which it tlic risk this involves of invoking 
none tlie less leans on faithfully. national stereotypes. The llalinnsslna. 
Three Second World War Italian "n'orous, kiss madonnas and talk 
prisoners, Paolo, Umberto and 9^ **'®*,*' Mamas; the Scots urc chary. 
Luigi are billeted on a couple in a “P A 

remote Scottish farming community. r’ill-icim^«'^ \hmhs 

Th, wife, discontemedfy n.Brried, Is u 
attracted to the handsome Paolo who “ -Jl®” .Si 
remains distant and unavailable, while a harves dance 

importunedbythcexuberanl.lfatfirst 

vui^r and pestering Lui^, to whom at A folk song arouKs ^n uneasy 

last she ^vlelds ohTCicallv and tl'Splay of emotion; and the dancing is 
Lotionally.Vithraufiat^a^^^ onK genuinely enlivened when the 

«.i- j.« L L 1 . I frustrated sexuality. All this may 

The difference between the book rest on simplifications which the book is 


attracted to the handsome Paolo who 
remains distant and unavailable, while 
importuned by the exuberant, if at first 
vulgar and pestering Lui^, to whom at 
last she yields, physically and 
emotionally, with results that are both 


The difference between the book 


. All tms may 
ich the book is 


and the film is one of pace. Ms Kesson careful to avoid (lesson, for example. 

remarkable economy, but allows her Scots to derive more vigour 


so diligent is 
overstatement. 


she in avoiding 
sentimentality or 


and poetry from their folk song 
tradition), but it works very 


nade before they 
lared for, of both 
incidents only 


“Olympe", the George character (a 
composer, this time), is .a Inng, 
maleficent, man-eating harpy. Alllater 


of transitions Ming made Mtore they reticent performance as the wife is a I 
are dramatically prepared for, of both perfect foil to Giovamii Mauriglio - her 
characters and incidents only normally sombre and impassive face 
glaodngly presented when they might lighting up before Italian ebullience. 

Whe« novel's terseness 

«?n K ihin I? undoubtedly succeeds^ however, and 

sSiSTM eXi; 

^™lUco'Tmun‘Sy, iis A'and 
Editions, its involvement with the 


fruitfully nave been dwelt up 6 n. This is 
a pity. For though the novel is only 
ninety-five pageslong it is not thin. It 
attempts, as well as to tell its tale, to 
give a picture of a tight-knit 
agriculturaj community, its work arid 


commentators agree that Paul de 
Musset was blinded by ignorqnt loyalty 
to his brother and equally Ignorant 
hatred of George Sand. And what he 
didn't know was that the publication of 
Alfred’s letters would more than 
vindicate Sand. She was tempted to 
publish them to defend herself against 
^les salefos de I’accusation" of her 
enemies, but Sainte-Beuve advised 
: against, and they only appeared in 
1904, the centenary year otber birth. 
Paul Chand's play is the apdritif thqt 
gives his audience the appetite to go 
further Into this fascinating story; it is a 
pity that it only received two perform- 
ances. 


Editions, i .s ■■vo lyeken...w,th .he K“h S'dnd W 

iMdandttcsea^ irony lhat she Is now at much ipSsoner 

™ i>rou*l>l movingly 

midit have been richer (some of the Li ft— ,1.— 


might haw been riqh^^^ teoSfhfo? ‘ strength ofthe feelings that have all the 

time been covertly, hesitantly at work, 
audit have acquired mw body) if it protracts and mismanages its 

^ dfinouemeni. We are left with an image 

novella-sized frame. needlessly underscoring an emptioh we 

If the book opts for understatement should already fee] - the sort of heavy- 
and fleeting revelation, the ■ film, handedness that Kesson’s'delicale and 
though exercising its owp general thrifty touch can liever be charged 
restraint, allows itself to linger and to with. 

relish, and to play up the more obvious =-t- —rt 

dramatic contrasts inherent in the The Summer 1 M3 issue of CMcras/Mf 
■ material; and this makes for both more .(No .13), the Scottish arts magazine 
lyricism and more sustained tension, (available from S Biiccleuch Place. 
Thou^ some scenes are too slow (too Edinbbrgh E]H 8 9LW) contains a new 
much invested in a look ^ a pose, a media section, including essays on new 
composition), the narrative, mded by. . Scottish cinema. 


Thfe qiiest for perfection 


Kemp.;". 

.^^Horoe- 

/ :by Lelman 

tried to build up a portrait 
55 ^W« TT«h; by extracts from her 
. ?,[h^Mepce with her mother. That 
tesulf mg picture was badly blurred 
' due. to Gdldemberg's habit 

"Mui^irigbermaforisj. Described 
-/ffom: Sylvia Plath’s 


'life were 0 iarted; ’ but . the ' most 

'psychologically , revealing passages 
'were jgnoredi .V'.--.'.- • 


play in fact copiously te- 
Sentences were habitually 
Ihfoij 'polled oiit. of context; 

most 

meddled ten 

J^pons.p^ ten lines dr 

' IMafh’a Reparation from 

intpr^tence 
letters into 

!”jr7MUtttl)lOri0;fttaitna'tn ditflUit-inliafir' 


Leaving a particularly gaping hole in 
the play's canvas was. its omusion of 
Plain’s poetry. Though many ^poems 
were packed into the ietters to Aurelia 
Plath; none, got delivered here. 
Clkcwise, the letters’ more. l|ter^ 
sections tended to be scissored out. To 
' indicate that her subject was an artist, 
Goldemberg relied. Instead, upon a 
battery of emphatically arty ijlow. 
aose'd into a let ■ enimnaticaire. 
festooned with; sheets of jaggeo 
perspex, Sylvia and Aureha mtit 

■ tofough weirdly ' stylized routines. 
Sometimes, they chanted m unison; 
sometimes, simultaneously yelled 
(Ufferlng dialogue. Regularly, ihepF 
piped vfo and out of one anolher s 

' sentences. On one .occasion. ; as ti 
: Si a ropndi they liitoned identio^, 
lines ^irlth Aur^a A .phfase .or so 

■ bddnd.'VlsAy. toPl 

Mivertely dlsrordant: a pMsage abom 
• iylvia appearing fo a redwood 

■ 'Iwr hSr to tong braid down 
her bade" was unaccountably 
accompanied by a prolonged focus bn 
Kc^ot the.acW 


pony-tailed bead.. . ' ; - ' . 

; What, made the.biay.^.dppfcM 
SyMi ''Plath most inadequate, 
however, was a failure to give, any 
impression of.her Imagination. Letters 
Home ended with Aurelia leafing, 
thrbugh , her daughter's diary and 
reading, ''Now is the perfect time of my 
life”. It was here, perhaps, that the 
play’s atteinpt to capture its subject s 
disIfocHve trails might i most- 
rewaidiimly have ^gun -especial y If 
, a few Subsequent Hoes from the diary 
had been addedt "I have created in. my 
mind an image of myself ^ . . the true 
perfection . . Never will I reach ihe 
perfection I lopg for." 

Perfeertonisni, the ' letters keep 
siiggestirigVWas at once ^lyia 'PlBtli*a; 


a^pt ft! life”, she wrote; “i: 

S rfefit.': " A desire to. p? 

disC| 6 sed.'drove h 
tir^Iv at iinsatlsfacto 


A desire to. perfect, , ted 
i:| 6 sed.'drove her tq work 
at un»tis(act 6 ry .poems 
kckrding'lnemiThe poems 


perfect but cold. This ambivalent 
attitude todrards the -.lifeless ■ but ■ 
immaculate reeprs. ''Edge''. Plath's 
final poem , sees her suicide in terms of 
esca(re from life's mess through 
transformation into a statue-like 
co^e:.'The womiui is perfected” by. 
becoming rigid as an . elTigy. Con- . 
versely, life^ blemishes ;.are . llVidly . 
heightened by nietaphoran'd iriiimtcly; 
pored over. ScrMtinlzing imperfection 
Is , a compulsion.- . Mirrors • glint 
hienacingly throughout Plath’s poetry 
and tier novel, Vte Bell Jar., 'terrible 
rooms / In wlilclva torture goes on one. 
can only ..watch*’; they, reflect her 
obsessive anxieties.. Being seen to be ' 
gleomingly superior is what shei 
.Hankers after. '‘Brillfont”. Js.. a 
reyealfngly '/favoured word..in;.herV 
letters: 6 qt brilliance;, besides : 

dnz^lng. cah signal a dangerous: 
intensity. ' "A Jnntp. turned too high 


tlrefessly at unsatlsractorV . poems 
imtesd of d^Ardingttum;;The poems 
themselves firid penection a niatter of 
cbntinu&l concern. .One , derives . froici; 
' the ftlcUbn beiweehah [ptored.^raaii 


: and toeblMtetqtot k|^. encwe^lri: 
■she Is flawed. and..W^j .the;eas|;1i^^ 


fearwas'weltrfoaiided. Plath's.eiiergl^ 
often Cxplpdfog ihio'-ber letters as 
high-octane :gi&h -r julnihateiy.burried. • 
.her /out. /iBpfore/i this, .. thoughi-: 
chaiiRelleid uOwerfiilly 'uiild hor^pob'ms, :< 
(hey foelleaah.in(»ndesce|i't j^are 
i>|re/^Ham|t.didp't bai(e agli 


New Oxford books: 

Economics 
& Law 

World 

Development 
Report 1983 

The 1983 World Development Report 
is sixth in an annual series from the 
World Bank, which The Guardianhas 
called 'the nearest thing lo having an 
annual report on the present slate of 
the planet and the people who live on 
it'. The 1 983 report raises key issues 
about limitations on governments' 
capacities to intervene and 
Etominisler. £15 paperback £5.95 

Inequalizing 

Trade? 

A Study of T raditional 
North/South 
Specialisation in the 
Context & Terms of 
Trade Concepts 
JohnSpraos 

The poor countries of the 'South' 
have been voicing Iheir 
dissatisfaction with the traditional 
pattern of international specialization 
which has assigned to them the role 
of exporting primary commodities in 
return lor imports of manufacture 
from the rich countries of the 'North'. 
This book seeks an explanation for 
this dissatisfaction. £15 

Adam Smith 

Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres 
Edited by J. C. Bryce 

This edition provides a faithful 
transcript of the manuscript 'Notes 
of DrSmIth's Rhetorick Lectures' 

. dlscovei^ in Aberdeen in 1958: 
Professor Bryce explains allusions as 
far as possible, and also Indicates 
' Smith's place in the tradition of 
rhelbrlcalleachlng. £20 
QtasgowEditiaiOftheWbrkamd 
Cormspatdence olAdam Smith 

European 
Human Rights 
Convention in 
Domestic Law 

A Comparative Study 

Andrew Z, DrzemczewekI 

The European Conventlonon Human 
Rights is a significant attempt lo 
protect human rightson a regional, 
rather thari national, basis. This book 
examlnesthe legelstatusof toe 
' Convention, and its Influence and , 
authorityin domssife courts of all toe / 
Slatesparty tbit, Indiidingtoa' 

. MemberSlatesoftheEuropean ‘‘ 
Community, £30 

Principles 
of Scottish 
Private Law 

VolumelV . . 

; David M. Walker 

Volume IV of this Ihird edition deals 
vrith rights arlsirig In connection with 
trusts and succession on death, 
inteelateandtsstate.aridwithihe ; 
rsmedleswhlchmaybeaoughiin ' 

.. dvilddriiSi lhei enforcement of 
daim8bydlllgence,andUiei . 

' ?he text ha8,bSM extensive^/*^ ? 
revised end rearremgod, end In \ 

. plsoeadJilpllge^. and newphsplers 
: : added bh Diligence and oriRebStvers 
' ahd Liqutdatron. S25 

i Oxford 

i r University Press 
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remainders 
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How numberless are the boons that 
have been showered upon all of 
Society by what we mi^hi rail the Book 
Fair Movement - making it sound akin 
to those ninetcenth-centu^ reformers 
like the Rational Dress Leaflue. the 
Sunday Society (they favoured 

Sabbath opening of museums and the 
drabber sort of art galleries), the Total 
Abolition (of Scotland) Crusade! Like 
latterday Chalauquas, we have spread 
the secular gospel of litcrwy. 
bibliugrnpbic awareness and a modest 
annuaT return on investment through 
every Drill-Hall. Assembly Rooms. 
Jubilee Hotel and Armoury 

throughout this land and our sister 
slates across the seas. 

If there has perhaps been any minute 
compensating disaavantage, it is that 
expertise and consequent expense 
have been spread a touch too far and 
wide. Whereas ihe provinces 
previously existed for the nielropolitan 
bookseller to visit and plunder, 
returning with his sliooling-brake 
laden with unrecorded provincia 
imprints and unrecognized 
pseudonymous riiritics for which the 
gr.itcful hayseed or hick has taken 
pennies (■‘Thank ce 
Metropolitan Dookzcller. zurr; Y all 
come back real soon, hear?") wc are 
now all of us reduced to the status of 
assistants in the global village 
bookshop, with distressingly rapid 
access to specialist knowledge and 
prices. I have warned you again and 
again about thedangers of adopting, in 
a trade whose heart is obsolescence; 
such modern devices as the electrical 
computing machine, the steam-press, 
the biro (TM); but my Cnssandrologies 
(TM) have been ignored. See the 
consequences: there are nearly no non- 
specialist booksellers anymore, and no 
non-specialist books. 

Client comes into premises with half- 
a-dozen Victor Sylvester's Modern 
Method for the Tango and Foxtrot for 
sale and you send himon his way with a 
sneer; next day he comes back and says 


Eric Korn 

books Dublished in February, so ‘‘not abandoned him, he would he thought 
books puwisneo in distinction, to have abandoned her. Sl^e chose 

Ulirtiiiilnrlv as^vou know that silence, an error with Swift, who had a 

oSly got to nincty-si* innrvellous skill "SI 

before Siey carted him off to Motel entanglements and finding secondary 
Hebephrenia.) gnevances. 

\.vii**n vnii do find such places you He wrote her what he describes as a 
rnnidiv iMsli vou hadn’t, places with “hasty but affectionate letter (there is 
books^hat mock the theory that every an appendix e.xplaining the reasons for 
book iias a customer if you wait long his nasle and the conclusions which 
Mough. books stillborn a century ago may and may not be it) 

and (^composing since, books so dufl 1 saying that if the 
rnnnot eve n name them, books (hat wanted his previous letters back, inat 
you keep on to. like a desert I may not te "lisundemood I ^ 

wanderer circling a mirage, each time say explicitly that having 
discoverins anew that it is Ihe wrong to return my letter should it be troe that 


sorry 1 should name." He resigns her to 
Lefanu in a letter full of malice; Lefanu 
gets the girl , and Swift is sent o piece of 
wedding cake. Swift, unconscious of 
pathos, reprints letter that 


the same language, our own must at 
one period have been as these once 
were, also the same language, 

Do not delay over-long near that 


wanderer circling a inirage, each time say explicitly that having 
discovering anew that it is Ihe wrong "turn my letter shou d it be 
George Herbert or lacks the she was pi^fernng another y me, ter 
^ .r_- j D»»rvflfmn nn Ihfini InollCd BIlCl 


pathos, reprints letter that strangely migrainous sentence, but 

accompanied the cake with a final yourselves on these simple 

footnote: * "The Bride-Cake was examples of the Ker technique, 
surmounted with a Trophy of While “BLIjE DEVILS ** bloed-evels q,e. 
Ribband". So next time chaps bemoan blood; DEAD AS A DOOR- 

the passing of Swiftian . naIL = dood als er doomageld q,e. 
pamphleteering, let them think dead as tfpicrced through and ihroueh: 
whether they^ like this kind of HEAD OVER HEELS = /re«/ over (//j 
treatment, which word processors g hotly over-hasty; HE LAUGHS 
could no doubt issue at a fearful rate, HIS SLEEVE = hit laffi's In h» 
Thou^ without the White Ribband. Hefde q.e. he is basely deficient on 


discovering anew iimi n la mi. . har 

George Herbert or lacks the she was pi^fernng another y me, ter 
frontispiece and chapter nine, places Reservation on them implied and gave 
where ^ you emerge haggard and me reason to conclude iht she was not 
hopeless after several hours with a preferring another, 
copy of a school magazine where you Bobbin senior writes b:ick to say 
vaguely remember tlial Louis explicitly iliat Swift is not going to have 

»..P%n.lo->Arir«hnr an IhP i »r fhic Ic 


★ ★ ★ 

Loonier than Theophilus was John 
Bellenden Ker, who wrote An Essay 


Hefde q.e. he is basely deficient on the 
score of affection; iT iS ALL 
ARSE IN A BANl>BOX/itf is flimfr 
aes in eene beender-bos q.e. h a 
altogether no more than carriqn in s 


tseiienaen Ner, wno wrote 

0/1 the Archaioloev of English Popular shrine, however showy this state-coffin 
... r. n«au hf> it rnntnins nut mere «rrirm 


MacNeice was a supply-teacher in the h|s daughter. Swift replies that this is 
19 J 0 .S and might have written the First not explicit enough. Emma Dobbin 
Kl reports, ^ooks with stimulating lo sj,y ^lat she is not going to 

titles liKC Eariv Days in the Gambia or [^igi-ry him, and returning his letters. 
Fierce Fights in TaMli winch turn om Swift publishes the letters with 
be missionary narratives of the kind sardonic commentary ("My friends are 
that don't even tell you what she died Ip possession of Miss Dobbin’s 
of but what hymn she requested as she g letter writer. They will not 

departed, lives of eminent preachers- wonder that I was delighted at her 


be missionary narratives or tne xina 
that don't even tell you what she died 
of but what hymn she requested as she 
departed, lives of eminent preacliers- 
rhf*r^'« one called Lax of roolar who 


ucpui icu, iivba ui woniier inai i was uctiguicu a, 

there’s one called Lfl.t o; Popwr who correspondence . . .”) and issues a 
sounds like n newspaper letterwnter, series df involved challenges; “ninthly. 
Lax of P^lar, • Disgruntled of YVhat was the reason that when she 
Broadstairs. Tired of Reading (God, positively declined the Proposal she 
yesl). . . did not positively decline the 

* ★ * Contract?" A member of the family 


Phrases and 'Nursery Rhymes. 
(Southampton and London 1834). The 
good news is that it is the first scholarly 
study of the Nursery Rhyme. Tlie bad 
news is that it is demented. Rather in 
the manner of Mots d'heure, Cueuzes, 
Rames - but he means it - or the 
contemporary scholar who appears to 
maintain, if I've been following him, 
tht the Hebrew Bible is actually in 
Greek, Ker believes that nursery 
rhymes and many popular expressions 
are ignorant peasant corruptions of 
Low Dutch originals, meaning 


Spare .in uncharitable thought, if. you 
will, for Theophilus Swift, possibly the 
least amiable character (I shall get 


Contract?" A member of the family 
sends him a challenge, .to which he 
replies in suitable terms. Then 
realizing it is a hoax, he sends a letter 
asking for his reply back. The family 




copyot the / <7«c/Wfo/ic 0 / iruin, imra with 

^ Truth, umimg Mr /^wijts Laie second 

the detailed account of their subsemtem wman^ ‘^ou ore 

challettge r}dimposUire.^^^ dS?aS7'*So.^ S 


I was when I proved for 
my fidelity to an 
woman. ‘Vou ore 


chaHettgt and ddrangedFso, I wuid have told ter, 

£d/(ion; tt^laned arewe^lknowntobecertaln’individuals 

remarks and observations by g family’ whom She would be very 


Quartoes of Covent Garden and they 
had snapped them up with cries of 

S Btitude and a tenner apiece, just the 
ing for the Semiotics or Body 
Movement Collection at Stoke 
Newington U. Meanwhile the fiction 
detertmeni of the Royal Institute^ of 
Nursing viould like to study .hospital 


remarks and observations by 
Theophilus Swift, Esquire. Jubent 
renovqre dohrem Virg. DUBLIN 
1811. (The two previous editions have 
different though equally cumbrous 
titles.) The Correspondence, which is 
presented with three prefaces, (wo 
introductions, a Stricture, an 
Advertisement, a Challenge,, five 
Appendices and a Postscript, 
demonstrates a most sustained 
persecution of the .unfortunate 
Dobbins -whose offence. was not to 


which he knows, more or less, as an 
approach to Anglo-Saxon, which he 
doesn't. (A bit like searching for a lost 
ear-ring under the light because you'll 
never find it over there In the dark.) 
What he says is clear enough. 

It will not be denied, 1 suppose, that 
English and Anglo-Saxon, are, at 
least, sister-languages, and if so, as 
the offspring of a same parent , at one 
stage of existence an identical 
language. And if we believe (which I 
do) the Anglo-Saxon and the Low 
Saxon (still surviving, in the main, in 
what we now call the Dutch) were 


arewellknown tobecertainindividuals Saxon (still surviving, in themai 
of a family’ whom She would be very what we now call the Dutch) ' 

Past & Present No 100 


may be, it contains but mere carrion 
after all; and thus notwithstandiru 
your display of words, or promises,! 
put no value upon them, knowing them 
to come from a worthless person; one 
underserving of my confioence." 

I think we are now ready to 
undertake one of the nursery-rhj^es, 
All are quotable; but fond as I am of 
“Ryrf erUhack-hors4i Toe ban by wrte 
kruys: Ride your Cock-horse (your 
people; parishioners). Bestow upon 
them the curse of cruel vexalionr*; and 
"Baterkeck, Baterkeck, Bekers-mm 
Put a bold face on it, be assuming m 
yourclaims,niy man oftte(^'’tI think 
the palm must go to number aXVII; 

There was an old woman who lived under 

the bOl 

And if she Is not gone she lives diert still. 

Daer Wasse een oi<iv#f-H'(/e hummend hid 
aen der liter nlidej 
End of slj is imwt gae an, dj 

"There you hear rise a 
humming noise In honour of the Lora 
Pantry. And if it is not paid the 
hoiy-wafer-chaunters would rather ce 
quiet (not give themselves the trouble 

of mumbling over their church-oifice 
fornothing).’’ 


J. P. Kenyon 

I . , ■ — , 

Contemplating Past A Praent 


the unacknowledged but paramount 
' influence of the late Richara Tawne^. 
Even now the most influential 


poUtically- 


Moreover, like all po/'cact 
conscious periodicals Past & * 

much given to re-ex^ln^g • 
A,n,-einns anH niirnnse. and ifl tCIS case 


Even now the most inimennai 

members of the editorial board, across fonctions “"igf of tte 

as it is the spectrum from red to pink, from its range. The guilt 
lifficult EdwSl Thompson, to Lawre_nce what the^^^^^^ 




! -I'' -'1 . 




. badly they need it. “Anything on mink- 
' - farming since or penicillin before- 
1940? Any of Alfred Austin’s prose 
.- iwgrte, Round theFann With Romany 
' >Aea(n. bill ;.oh!v in .blue cloth? 


says "his eccentric opinions arid 
habits attracted attention". He had, 
previously ■- written s pamphlet on 
Colonel Lennox’s duel with the Duke 
of York,.tHat had led him Into a duel 




extraordinary precautions were taken, 
in fact, to ensure that it did not become 
a Marxist organ; for instance, any one 
of the mihonty of non-MarxisU on the 
board had an al»olute veto, on 
contributions, ' But there is no 
suggestion that this sanction was ever 




suoiiue, rt juuiiiBi ui w^.v.,w..v <‘Abvsslnan Feuaaiisu ■ 

History’’ (ihou^ to allow the Marxist Cuba , or Apyssimtni 

to apSfopriate the word “scientific" is An Jjf” s’lnL ■‘^litudes to 

K 

ga’a-asBr'a &S S- j.jga.s 

American contributors, snd steered arhdMaresn^^^ 

^ ofith ’’■ill' mUIS as\ 


Vraici Vraict ’ Vrdic; Soh^-' qf. a 
SrrrAAfa/dmr he’s -already got mat 


one of bis.victims were jailed for libel 
on each other. In 1805 heicohcelyed 


Stalinist Russia came as late as issue No 
83. 


"New Histoiy", with its ; modish whole seems 

deference to demography, geoffaphy, JESries 

anthropology, psychology anrTaboye 

aS sociology, tKal queen ot aciencea. ejcaralnattons ef relanvely 
(ForlunateiJ! ite averelon to atalM« 




iu^yebffeujdfeckei^w^ prbfcSsion'al - standard. ; focused a™^ 


haodiiy. 


oiuzzlne^, 


history ; and; ' ,the •' anti-ideological i Wmseif issued aj^wtial recantatipn fo confident ; m 

reduptloiilsm bfiSh- Leiyis Namiet. jts; *hat 

only, concessibni fo Marxist Altitudes ; desp^d rflatus ta^lsh unlver^^^^^^^^ •^ L;^>^dkntage of 

was its bellcMn (he dis?ussidn of Urge .The Taytmev^ue ideals of the 1950s, teying % • 


the field. wrhflK 

enpalacerev« 


dusty boseihbpt' 
where every yo 
uncollated, 
references - 
"Firoom-Jenkin* 
Terwilliger”, rel 


fe:i ,fodtihfr feariied^ 'a^ hteked offc.. ayailabfe, from ' 

lit., tteir ' 

'(''1 ;''r ; -r-': 


I 


to the editor 


TLS AUGUST 5 1983: 


‘Essays on Fiction’ 

Sir - Valentine Cunningham, in an 
fldmifine review of Frank Kermode’s 
S on Fiction J97I-8I (July 22), 
remarks that “Nowhere ... is Ker- 


Nove is wrong to think that Carr’s 
critical remarks about Stalinism in the 
eighth volume of the History (1968) 
were made so late because they "best 
belong when the history gets nearer to 
the Stalin period". In his review of 
Nove’s book Stalinism and After t TLS. 


means building the classless society, having been incansi.slcnt in his 
Before the revolution, Russian Murx- writings. This is .supposed to destroy 
ists discussed passionately whether it my remark (hnt “he never admitted in 
would be possible to make a unambiBtmts terms to having been 
proletarian revolution" in "backward wrong. He merely shifted hisstance; an 
Russia" where the Marxist pre- intclieciual hubris prevented him from 
requisites for “building socialism” did re-examining them explicitly." An 
not exist. After 1917, (he question of abstr.ict admission of inconsistency is 
"building socialism" in Soviet Russia not the same as a concrete (and 
became a particularly tough nut to unequivocal) admission of having been 
crack for Marxist theoreticians because wrong on specific issues. 


orecise about where the and After {TLS, requisites for “building socialism” did 

temoralitv of the ft" W himself wrote not exist. After 1917, the question of 

reallv resides" ^sasteo " '®i’^*®houtyi/)^«flrssm "building socialism" in Soviet Russia 
newcnhci oredsion I woulS minister and imposing figure of Stalin became a particularly tough nut to 
ttet t^e immorality has crack for Marxist theoreticians because 


told that in ICermode s view 
instituted" literary critidsm (eg, in the 
imiveisitles) “does important sanitary 
ffork by ‘recuberatii^' the salvable 
judgment and Sihilating' the sil(y or 
wrong one”. It’s not clear whetlier it is 
Kermode or Cunning^ham who takes 
responsibility for this use of "re- 
cuperating"; what a clear is that the 
use has fer more to do witli French 
ricupiraiion than with English 


lyzo ana mere was no eartniy reason 
(except for his political attitude at the 
time) why he could not have made it 
previously, say, in one of the earlier 
volumes which dealt with the period 
which also induded 1926, and which 
were published in 1958 and 1959. 1 do 
not know whether it is real or false 
naiv^ on the part of Nove to believe 
that Carr's silence on the subject (not 
only in the History but elsewhere) until 
such a late date hiad nothing to do with 


..w... reminisccnl ot tiigli siiiiimsm". inis 

Gesetzmdssigkeii, but of an allegedly comparison only snows (hat Nove has 

I never protwrly understood Stnlinism, 

After Stalin s victory, Trotskyinyoked rather ironical that he 

the analogy with Thermido^ now waxes so indignant about my 

Marxist scheme, Thcrmidor was the uHegediy Stalinist style, while in the 
consolidation of the class domination r«rr nmi,Ci/i mmiHoH 


of the bourgeoisie in the Fretich huroducing “complacent moraltsing'' 
Revolution. How could a Marxist gho^ tue real thing, 
believe at one and the same time that » . . , , 


uwiawTV BL uii^ auu iiaw aaiiaw uiiiv biiiii ■ i i i a f % 

the analogy is right and that a classless Robin Blackburn (Lclters, July 15) 
society is going to be achieved after the ®*h>Is the ' rational methods of (he 
political removal of the Stalinist ®siter 

“bureaucratic clique"? For logically trsdilion cmd puts his hopes in future 
thinking people, this inconsistency IS LOuverturcs and Wilbcr- 

impossible to resolve in the Marxist (?!?£* (reverting from the present 

scheme, in which 'nicrmidor signifies j"S! ’SV* ^ 

the rep acenient of one class rule by nMlhods?). He thinks that I 
another. ?f ^y ^ TroLsky s 

„ j ^ , niiermidor thesis because in 

Dcutschers and Carr s Marxist usage, a 'workers’ sialc* is a 


^use grafoitously obfuscating. It is tf^gdy lefties", an assertion Nove 
Jshonest because It presents as falsely attributes to me). 

English what m fact is franglais - a . / ' , , 

language for which no dictionaries It is eq^lly fate to affirm that I use 
exist. “Nlhilating” is a similar the technique of ‘^uilt by association ’ 
barbarism, and it is not hard to guess at referrea to ^rrs thanks to 

ibe French woid that lies behind’ it. Is Rothstein ud Deutsclier. It can onjy 
It possible to think clearly or help to understand Carr s position in 
communicate responsibly in a lingo know that he considered 

which is neither honest French nor Rothstein s comments and OTticisms of 


honest English? 

DONALD DAVIE. 
Omega Cottage, 4 High Street, 
Silverton, Nr ^eter. 


because I referrea to Carr’s thanks to Hence Dcutscher's and Carr's Marxist usage a 'workers’ stale* is a 
Rothstein and Deutsclier. It can only' difficulty. One can either abandon in state that has a ruling class, namely the 
help to understand Carr's position in this scheme the belief in the classless working class". Do Marxist dinlec- 
1950 to know that he considered ('‘socialist") future of Soviet Russia or ticiuns always have to resort to such 
Rothstein’s comments and criticisms of abandon the “Thermidor" analogy, verbal tricks? My point was that the 
bis manuscript to be “valuable”. Deutscher refused to do either. Carr, Trotskyite polemics about the Soviet 
Rothstein then published his own book as I pointed out, towards the end of Tiiermidor implied the question of the 
in which he denied the existence of his life, came close to rejecting both. „g^f ruling class. Besides, did not 


tscher refused to do either. Carr Troukj;itc"^lemU about the Soviet lo addre;s";yr 

Tiiermidor imnlicd the question of the detention of Mr Meilakh to the Sovi 


Rothstein then published his own book as I pointed out, towards the end of Tiiermidor implied the question of the 
in which he denied the existence of his life, came close to rejMting both. „g^f ruling class. Besides, did not 
forced labour in Stalin’s Russia, But he praised Deutscher for his Hngels say that on taking power, Ihe 
defended the truth of the Moscow “memorable analysis ofthe dilemma of workingclossabolishesUselrasaclass? 
Trials, etc; a complimentaiy remark Trotsky and of the revolution” (which Anyway, can contemporary experi- 
about ..such an author is highly he refused to face). He also said that ence be at all understood through the 
revealing of Carr's attitude at the time. Trotsky, in his (Alma Ata) exile, interminable semantic hairsplitting of 
Whydid Nove not accuse me of using asserted "without equivocation, me the Marxist-Leninist dialecticians? 


Trials, etc; a complimentary remark 

E about ..such an author is highly 

^ revealing of Carr's attitude at the time. 

Why did Nove not accuse me of using 
Sir, - De mortuis nihil nisi veritas. But the technique of "guilt by association 
the truth about E.H. Carr is obviously with regard to a quotation in which 
to painful to Alec Nove, who shares Carr used Hitler as a moral authority? 
many of- his illusions and ambiguities, Incidentally, in the same review, Carr 
Ihil instead of addressing himself to commended Nove for writing “without 
the substance of the case, he indulges the corninon inclusion or 

IB his letter (Juno 24) in polemical ir- complacent moralising, of the origins, 
relevancies and sophistries. Nove character and con^wnces of 


not share Nove’s pieties and ste no 


_ __ „ As for Deutscher, Nove cannot 

Why, now that the totoUty of j^gHy serfous when he criticizes me 
ws wntmgs can be assessed, his writing about Carr’s close 
wt^es and ihisjudgments should be association with him. Where was he 
stislM up. And to argue, as Jonathan (ju^ng the time when their mutual 
Wnkel does (Letters, July 1). that admiration resulted in all those reviews 
watM Carr was no longer with us nraisina each other to the skies? There 


asserted "wir/iour eoMivocafton, the the Marxist-Leninist dialeciiciansf 
positions which he failed to defend ,-nn 

consistently during the troubled years 
in Moscow". It is in this context that 

from"®^SKf ° wwS inva]id".bulcha?gesthat his"seleclive 

*i5nstn.mS moral and human concern ... does 

explain its on£slon from Deptscher’s 

biqmphy of Trotsky. Its implications (hisloncally closer) ap ofStalm- 
tor Carr’s perspective on the ^building In the exquisite stylistic and otter 
of socialism” in Soviet Russia are concerns of my critics, the fate of the 
equally devastating. It was only in' his twenty (or more) million victims of the 
very last years that he seems to have StaJlnlst Gulag genocide is somehow 
undergone some disenchantment, lost. Concern about these virtims was, 
howBverfeebleandinconsbtent, about coincidentally • or 'oot, ,^o coil- 


M. B. Meilakh 

Sir, - No doubt some readers will by 
now have read about the recent arrest 
and detention of (he well-known 
Leningrad scholar, Mikhail Borisovich 
Meilakh {Guardian, July 19, 1983). 
Meiiakh’s fate remains unknown. The 
charges auinst him have not been 
made public, but judging by the fate of 
other Jewish Leningrad intellectuals 
during the past few years, he could face 
charges under the criminal code, and a 
long term of imprisonment. Meilakh is 
a pupil of the late Academician, Viktor 
M. Zhirmunsky. He has published a 
number of important literary studies 
both in the Soviet Union and in the 
West. These include; 77ic Language of 
the Frendi Troubadour PoetsJl975) - 
the first such work to appear there in 
over sixty years; more than thirty 
articles in a new £/ic>cioped/a ofWoriet 
Myths (1980-82); and various articles 
on the subject of Anna Akhmatovu 
and lier poetry, includiire one on the 
influence of Dante (197^. 

Meilakh is (he editor of two 
important collections of Russian 
Modernist poets, both viitually un- 
known in the West, Daniil Kiiarnis 
and Aleksandr Vvedensky. These 
editions arc currently in pro^ss in 
West Germany and the United States 
respectively. They risk remaining 
incomplete unless Meilakh is allowed 
to resume his work and research as nn 
independent literary authority. 1 uru 
readers to address tneir protests at the 
detention of Mr Meilakh to the Soviet 
authorities. Let us hope that this 
scholar of international repute will be 
allowed to continue to make his 
contribution in the twin fields of his 
expertise: European and Russian 
poetry. 

ISIA TLUSTY. 

St Antony’s College, Oxford. 


I.wrote.my article, it is a “back- 


praising each other to the skies? There 
is no doubt that Carr was influenced by 


U;, J j — IB nouuuui lUHl v^ail WMUUiUtaUVww 

aVwi compliment" to him, betrays Deutscher, and his elution must nom W 
peoond prejudice rather than have been ' affected Iv this to some adimttec 
“pressing moral or academic degree. Is reference to it, then, ''guilt ■■ 
wadards. As to the article’s timing: I by association" or a legitimate diag- 
"rete it when I was asked to do so. of Carr’s and Deutecher’s “shared 

My ^ece was about the public issues approach to" (and not, as Nove 
win which C^rr concemeo himself and misquotes ine, "a common interpreta- wb 
^ refbre It was terfectly legitlmAle, tion of’) Soviet history? Fhrfromtemg Include 


the radiant Soviet future, ... 

Nove .quotes triumphantly a passage 
from Wiutt is History? In whim Garr 
admitted; in a m<»t general way, to 


spicuously missing • in . E. . H. Carr’s 
work. 

LEOPOLD LABEDZ. 

. 30 Western Road, London, N2. 


Irma Pearl 

Sir, -Eric Korn.(Reniainders, April 
8) says that Irma Pearl, author of Our. 
resterdays: Ausirailan Life since l&S 
in photographs, “must oe a merry . 
pseudonym", anid proceeds to demon- 
strate 1^ fense of merriment. 

Irma Peat! (nie Janetzki), who died 
in 1962, was aii artist and writer, and 
vylfe of the well-knowp Australian 
author, Cyril Pearl. She is remembered 
for her beauty, taste and true wit. 

T: M. FITZGERALD. 

13 Furber Road, Centennial Park, 
New South Wdes, 


Among this week*s contributors 


Absb's collections of poems 
Way Out In the Centre, 1981. 


necessaty, to scrutinize ms “pjreposterous’’, 1 made a car^i ^ a,..,* curru'e hnnVs indude 

^ tad attitude. It did not "purport fiiictloii by writing that “theiryiews did 

tobe” merely a review of Carr’s last remain dfiferent in spite of tteir com-, JohnBuchar^andhlsWorld,lVt9 


Robebt Halsband’s recent books in- 
dude “The Rape of the Lock" and its 
niuslmtions 1714-IS96, 1980. 


\m, 1980. 


JWk-itWas amoral essay on Carr, moh faith in the Sovieit Union wd pro- , • prnvost of Kina’s 

J5S..W8S Reheated: both on the .cover Soviet attitude". Lof.P 

^Tyritehtof B.H;C^^ / lA .. College. Cambridge, 1956-66. 

wtitleoftteAtticlef'Ahistorvinthe As to the “Thermidor" analogy, 

•tajdna’^ Beiides - T made tte' Doint Novc makes a song and dance about Alan BAWAim- le^^res .to- Social 
explfdt bv *8ii(dnE that ^the Trotsky’s contradictoiy.stafements on. Ant^polow and Afoan S^ 

of lut“ book itiiqoSkd byKitoi-Pazlb hiibook; and: the Orfrenlv of Mintar^, . ; , 

«Jj«writi4s"iNo^^^ Dfrrtie//, 1982. 

ttet tteTLS Often publlMies long her husband s biography of Carswell is SecrefeTy of the 


SBgesm 
ots)cy. I 
d these 
own' 
ut Mrs 


ot a aeheral nature on the can assure incm mai i 

of imblic^^ a boote, as well m 

fftrtktaer booE h 6 irohy about my writings, quite dili^ntiv, tet Mrs 

• iiS??*^’PMtbur8t we as wTOng as gW® > book which be 

the subiect of Trotsky’s 


British Academy, , 

A O.X.CocKShur’s books include The 
A(dtfevenientofWaherScptU\9fO, and 

Tnith lo L^e, IW. 

Donald Davcb’S collecriods of p<»ms 
Include Tlhiw For Water Music, 1981. 


: ^ Wfe'Chean and/no amniiht of ““y i. - 'OBOPTOV MARSHALLS DOOK8 IWlUaC 

'- 5^^^'tohet Job'V “pMthu^s JuDimdAViMUate^^ Constitutional Theory, \m. 

? Yl^POyotipn ,etc)vdil I posed was not that of. (he University of Cambridge. .OitAHAMD.MAKnNisaiBeniortecturoi 

feteroretationof Trotsky’s analogy. : • in French at the University of Edin 


Jeremy H/Upie' was forme^ vice- 
chairman of me Monopolies Commis- 
sion. 

Marc Jordan is working on a study of 
Edmdfipuchardon. 

Jonathan Keates teaches English at 
(he C^ty of London School. ‘ 

J, F. Keynon's The History Men: The 
Historical Profession In Emland Since 
the Renaissance was publisned earlier 
(hisyear, ■, 

Korn Is an antiquarian boof^tei 
in London. •; 

SrevEN Lukbs's books Inblude frief/- 
vldualtsrh and Durkhelm^ bolh 1973. 

‘Obofpebv Marshall's books include 
Constitutional pteory, Wl. 

.OitAHAM D. I^EHN is ai aenipr teciufor 


MgS ofexegesls cannot chanw- the 
; - *5?*yMB of Gan's wrltuigs, j DeutsSer omitted a referenw 

: SiS&*\^>ct®to!what does or does 

r; ' "odd’’ place to say ^“i^tuSSrSshonestapp^^^^ 

be himseff accepts as jifi niaM 

. ^pWotemay differ:., sawNoy^^ 

■ to Shy Peu^cher (and Kn^ 


Jamte Chair of English and American 
k^Tit B reference Utters at New York Umvereily.,Hl8 John HopeMXson’s mostirecent book 
&h ^»yriy 'indicates' Trotski^s book® imilude ftrocfoiu is The Irresistible Dldei^t, i98Z. 

0 '“why Deutscher (and Kne^ ^U,hed earBer this year. or wesiern .vn«no. , . , , . ^ 

, 1/1 hiinte" the. .particular. mmm.4 


R. J. OvERY is a lecturer in History at 
King's College, London. . 

F. V. Parson is Reader in Modem 
History at the University of Glasgow. 

SiDNOT Pollard's most recent book, 
7Vie Warring of ike British Eamomy, 
was published last year. 

J. M. J. Rooistbr is Editor of thie 
jounial Estates and Rep- 

resentdtion. 

G. M. Scanlon isalecturer in Modern 
Spanish Literature at King’s College, 
London. 

Frances Spalding's Vanessa Bell will 
be published, later this mpnth. 

Graham Swift's collection of stories, 
Learning lo Swim, was published' last 
year.' 

Brian Tate Is Professor of Spanish. at 
the Universityof Nottingham. 

E.S. Turner’s most recent book , Dear 
Old Bf(gfr/y, waspublished In 19w. He 
is uunemfy completing an ABC of 


Tv document I what has auUiiB Y,cj, paver's taUection qrpoe^ Society: In I 

V todowthCair?" ' published.ln 

h ^Wll’ttv'to'KnS pknji h JfiiJiier, of, O’".. 




IS 4V04. BMy^HVicMRsistheetfltorofjyieroric 

if-rai PAHiicUciriAYNARD.isan aasooialepra- lievatued, . ;i 

S’ was ;D. .J.-WEst fa the ai,thor of Delink 

of Wesieni .Ontario. ] . , r /» Rods, Careers and 

. Roger M^am' 3 : w ' 

nisS’ Was, • Worden Is the outlior of 77i« 

.pubteiied.ln 1977-^ . Rump Parffe/tew/,. 1974. and editor 

of the Alsc .No^'s PoUticaLBcortomy tmd ' Ediaimi hvd]oy/\A Voy^^ 

' SoYierSo^/fa^ Was piiblfabiedini979;' ' tYafcA roHw, 1978. 
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Estimating the future 


Alec Nove 

Abram Bergson and Herbert 
S. Levine (Editors) 

The Soviet Economy: Toward the 
Year 20IJn 

4S2pp- Allen and Unwin. £27.50. 

0 04 335045 3 

This valuable work is based upon 


1990? This docs not follow at all from 
the sober and sensible assessment of 
foreign trade by Ed Hewctl. Is the 
projected decline in the rate of growth 
of "innchiiie-building and inelal* 
working" consistent with the as^med 
arowlli both of military hardware 
procurements and the re-equipment 
of civilian Industry needed to sustain 
the projected industrial growth rate. 
Why should grain 

4.09 per cent per annum in l9St-io. 

but onlv by I.SI per cent i^98fr-907 
. *... 1 ... ...^o i.drvn‘>Thr>c^ mnv 


This valuable work is based upon ^gain/^vhy not vice versa?These may 
conference papers, presenieo m consequences of the 

October 198U at a gathering of leaitmg interrelationships assumed in the 

American spcclahsls on the Soviet n^ojei hut I find it hard to believe lha 
economy. Included in it isa tascinating tjlg^ fieures would survive a sectoral 


summary of critical discussions of the 
various papers. Both editors and 
contributors showed themselves well 
aware of the many uncenamties which 
limit the possibilities of 
forecasting, llie outcome of which inay 
Iw sigiiificiintly affected by different 
assumptions about military ejmonJ- 
lluifts, oil output, the diffusion 
of technical progress, ihe 
economic reform (if imy)- *•'’ JjJ® 
reorgniii^aiion of agriculiiire , of tiic 
erowtli or coiitriiclion of foreign trade. 
Hud so on. The value of a symposium 
such as this lies in the fact that 
ilistingiiislicd specialists w-cre able to 
discuss these and other varisibles. and 
that .m effort was then made to 
inconjorntc Ihe various alternative 
projections into an econometnc 
model. This model, as its authors point 
out, helps us to “encompass in 
auantitaiive terms the indirect as well 
ns the direct effects - the total system 
input - of the various assumptions 
under consideration . . They aw 
rightly stress the limitations of the 
method, since “any projection reflccls, 
to a great extent, the judgment and 
insight of the analysts". 

The use of this model attracted 
criticism from Michael Manove and 
Judith Thornton, and there is a dartwr 
(hat the complexity of the 
mathematical procedures ^ves an 
"inappropriate scientific aura to what 
ure in.fact intenigent gue»es. Some of 
the relationships specified in the mode! 
are based on extrapolation, some 
Incorporate expert views and 
assumptions, and some of the 
conclusions which emer^ From the 
mmnuter are. SO' to spe^« corrected 


computer are, so to "reactionary” (nco-Stalinist. stronger 

by nahd when the appear discipline, autarky), 

imp)au 8 iblc. While one p^r (IhM of /jjje Hungarian “market" 

Berliner) does discuss yarTousrefor^ model) and. finally, what he calls 
alternatives,-, their possible effect liberal” or “ne^NEP", ; Which 
riot figure im the projections of the centralized state planning 

moderTheautlTOrsofib^^^^ Eiit complements it with small-scale 

‘•overview _ (Bpn**.. nrivate cnierorise. It is his view that 


iTIGUCli liUl » Q 

these figures would survive a sectoral j. 
analysis. One Is reminded of a saying ^ 
cited in the March 1983 issue of the , 
Economic Review: there , 

lire two things you are better off no ^ 
watching in the jii.iking' ' 

economeiric esfiinaltfs . Finally, there , 
is one statistical or printing error: m ^ 
Table 1.8 the grain "balance for the j 
year 2 tlUn is quite out of balance, since 5 
uiilizHiion exceeds supply from all ^ 
sources by more than 40 million tons, j 

On the basic and vital question of the s 
overall growth rate, the projection 
through io 20 l)l)sccmson iliehighside. | 
Growth of GNP at 3.15% per annum , 
through to the year 2000 seems the , 
more improbable because linked to an 
increase of 5. 16% per annum in capital 
slock, which is well above present 
trends. Evidence from Soviet sources 
shows Q tendency towards stagnation, 
which alarms the leadership. Bergson s 
valuable paper analyses the mony 
obstacles to the diffusion of technical 
progress, and these obstacles remain 
forniidiiblc. Capital output ratios are 
rising, labour productivity increases 
ever more slowly. True, the existence 
of waste and inefficiency on a large 
scale is itself evidence of the potential 
for improvement, and greater 
efficiency is being most earnestly 
sought. However. Andropov’s drive 
against Indiscipline and corruption will 
■ surely not be enough, unless tliere is a 
fundamental reform of fihe planning 
system. Joseph' Berliner’s paper on 
reform is therefore of vital importance, 
and is of the high quality one expects 
from him. He envisages four 
possibilities: “conservative ‘ (status 
quo • with minor modifications). 


mobilization of workers, 
soldiers, to bring in the harvest. After 
much hesitation, the party lea<Je«hip 
has now backed the creation of small 
autonomous work-teams within state 
and collective farms, which may be an 
effective remedy. 

The one political scientist present, 
Seweryn Bialer, contributed a typically 
perceptive paper on “politics and 
priorities". While fully recognizing the 
strains which low growth •'Bposes upon 
the system, Bialer concludes that me 
odds are overwhelming again^st 
fundamental economic reform. This 
conclusion, however, rests on _ the 
assumption that the Soviet union is a 
basicafw stable state" and that there is 
no "systemic crisis". Then indeed 
fundamental reform would ^ be 
unnecessary. The word crisis is 
c.npable of m.nny interpretations, it 
would indeed be wrong to suggest that 
the Soviet Union is in any danger of 
collapse or disintegration, yet it is not 
inappropriate to spetik of a crisis of 
system. The odds are against 
fundamental economic reform, but 
perhaps no longer "overwhelmingly 
against. 

Finally, it remains for me to repeat 
that this rich and controversial volume 
is worth the closest attention from 
anyone interested in the subject. 

“Tractorstroi, USSR, 1930", 
(lucedfroni For the World to See: The 
Life of Marwrel Bourke-White by 


Jonathan Silvennan (224Dp. Swfcer 
and Warburg. £25. 0 43o 46470 5). 
Bourke-White wrily accepted the 
propaganda value to the Soviet auth' 
orities of her 5000-mile trip as the price 
to be paid for her 800 photographs q 
Russian life. 



Sauter pour mieux reculer 

' 1.2 II... it-Pl.a,, ehQll hft ITiirthf 


David C. Wilson 

Roderick MacFarquiiar 

The OrlBlna of the Cultural 
Revolution: Volume 2, The Great 
Leap Forward 195H960 
470pp. Oxford University Press. 
£22.50. 

0192149962 . , ^ 


says kindly; "Tliey shall be 
nameless’’.) It is hardly surpnsing that 
the great leap is now seen as one of the 
traumatic-periods of modern Chinese 
history. The wonder is that Party unity 
only cracked slightly and did not split 
asunder as it did in the next, great 
trauma of the Cultural Revolution. 

For such’ a dramatic development, 

’ a . < v AS afvondiAlV 


Pi 


••overview" pond and It is hi, 

. correctly, and honestly PO[|]),9w.l ff t|j malfunctioning ot the cconpm;r 

, .ihcyassume that reachesimolerhblelevels.lheriBimew 

production IS hon^^enepusmnato mOTeflkclyto(5>tforlihe‘‘liberarthan 

(eg,, that the ’Todicar reform model, 'since it 

■ mor®; ••otJlSJusIvIhls is would perceive it ns less threatening to 

. machmes), and that -obviously^ iSterests of the party-state 

i wl a very good ^epicuon of machine: Siich a conclusion could be 

Paradoxically, .the ,e i-L questioned,: bin the argument is most 

to project a rate of growth baMd on Other .very gppd papers include 
' suen Bguegates as total inputs: qf Milirfay: Fqsnbach's discussion .of 
laboured capital^ but in fact ii,is a . population - tlod labour force with 

■ ‘ very, useful procedure, even , if the excellent su^rting- evidence, and 
• ••residual*’ preseiite definitional prop- rQenrude Senroeefir-v, survey- of 
‘ ® jems. ' ' consumption.ranadniirebienMxture.of. 

- - ii is Quite another matter to make well-written ’ verbal analysis and, 
Ktimates for each of many' Industries comparative statistic. (Just one phrase 
' nnH KpfliArs for then the specificities of could be questioned: why, in a. list of 

.a|eB 8 l.:>!fivlticswhlcM^^ 

• . «' • 1 in.thtB Volume the .; does snc ; jntJlude:..! f. dpn59|ner‘ 


"The great leap forward . ended not 
with a bangbut a whimper." So begins 
the conclusion to the second volume of 
Roderick MacFaiquhar’s plannM 
trilogy dealing with the decade 
preceding the Cultutal 
^at a bang it was while it lasted, The 
largest nation on earth was seized with 
a compulsive determination to turn a 
backward China into one of the front- 
runners of the industrialized world by 

sheeihard vvork,anddetermlnation. In 

the newly - established communes 
sensible shock battalions worked only 

until nildilight; the real enthusiasts 
sometimes worked for four or five 
days virtually without stoppuig. 
Throughout . the country .back-^ard, 
steel furnaces sprangup. new fkctorles 
were' built and • both targets. -and 
reported achievements shot upwards at 
dizzying speed. Euphoria - mo 
hyperbole - reached new heights. The 
Party officla) ;in cjiarae of agriculture 
dbs^bed his yUtlon oTtHe Communist 


haphazard and unplanned. The Ideas 
of using China’s one great asset,' 
mobilized manpower, to push forward 
economic development, and of 
avoiding the mistakes the Russians had 
made in their, agricultural po icles, 
were sound enough. But the epiulation 
campaigns; the unreal targets; the 
collecdve mess-hall with family 
cooking-pots being broken up to mate 
pig-iron in backyard furnaces; even the 
communes themselves: all seems to 
have grown with the haphazard rush 
of an avalanche. Map blamed a four- 
nalist for prompting the rush to 
commiinizatfon by publishing his one- 
word comment on an embryo 


WlIFu WlllMIvUE VII •••• — 

commune: . ‘*gootf \ MacFarquhar* 
with more Justice, shows that much of 
the blame tor what happened must rest 
on Mao himself, with his visionary 


Furthermore, just as Mao 
against the challenge Inherent a 
Feng’s criticism of the great Iwpi » 
the Russians were outrage W 
following year when the 
challenged their right to be the vk 
fountainhead of orthodoxy 
vrorld Communist movement. «i 
mark of displeasure, bnn^ 
Chinese to heel, some 1,3« ^ 
advisers were suddenly vrit^dfam 
from China. The Chin^ 
brou^t to heel. The poliucal 
the world has been differeat ever satt_ 

All these developments proridj^ 

of the backdrop to the 
Revolution, which MacF^u^* 
pointing with skill, ewefu 
rda.aanal«l5.H,feb6^l"fc 
particular volume by a maw ^ 
material made Available in Je pas 

years by a Chinese leadersWo^ 
policlea are the 

those of the great ihe 

this,, and tlic tlitif 

Red Guards used 
victims during the rtiidy 

utlon, it Is now possible 
the period more thorough^ 
before, both for broad issues^ 


Dlen^.tells 
oblems,'ahd. 
Is vihdustrial,' 


Ull JEtIOV/ lUMi0Wia| 

thinking, his belief, in continuous 
fevolutioh and; perhaps above all, his 
domination over coliqagues who were 
disposed to be thore cautious. One, the 

Minister of Defence, P’eng Teh-huai; 
challenged Mao at the crudal 1959 
LusKap' Conference. He. was ; quickly 
, bveiiwhelmhd.- Mao reacted shtirply to 

tri-' htv • anthnrilu unf n 


H-'l-t 


. , wo ecltons: TOOK qecidcaiy oao. imis. niimind w 

- ■ vSSSw agWcullararoutipat grow by. Identify; sou^sf^f; Inefficiency; and 
rffi'is 4:53 per cent per ampm Iti: <trtd«dcg.-ijiW.-U- te .n^ . 

iiKrtculiura’Vns^Such ifiat is the main and.. tM c 


■ Sf^cifon’’ ejiv|sa^.hn Increas^Uid . 

' crowih-efectivenw ■ of > Javesi|iw,nt . .s^A 5 iurt,, .^ar^^ ..bliac. ,..jJ^rilw^^ 


them. All would have electricity, 
ruhnlng water and television. 
vvbrk people .Wbuld wqar silk andsalin, ; 
and the Cotmnuhes would breed' so- 
,mahy /foxes' thit . all would, have 
oyetcr^tt lined >^.tK fox furj , , 

• dteahi. lu ';ovi. to be a 
nl^tniafoi 1h‘ i960 ;-theipopuhitionr,of 
: ^nti ideeiiifod by: a6Aie:4;S per .cent: 


dciSST from Ihe former? Given -the. ' ;prdj^liqhif,df. .d0irtettre 
iSSSation™ that oil,' output will- 

JXKSS ??iVd off alone nccouriled for djah|gfis.,infoe.d,<fo^ 

expeo : to Jhq 


Viiinii.'ueBuireu 

'Mai^rdiiharVesu^ 

; fo'>29 nuiiib'ft' peoptel'died dimn'k the 
.leap hdeause^ leap: The 
finrek both, for claimed &chieyemeiit& 
the>jinieV and for losses: admitted 




since; the .^mmunist victory of 
arbitrary personal power; an unnappy 
precedent for the Cultural Revolution. 

ft wais hot just in China itself that the 
: great leap' wke the,ntoUld of political 
3fo. ! Swd:$di4et - relations : never 
recoVered^'The breach which opened 
i|i'1960haBheVer he^d. The Russians 
began to ^ the Ghipese as recklesSi 
. not ' only- , fh-^the[f : abanddnhient 'of 
.orthbdox;;.econon1ic policies, but ip 
■a':hi^-i^k '^Kcy : of. confronting 
' American power in the Taiwan Straits 
and . ''fighting the Indians on ■ the 
disputed M^ahdu'line; Thd. Soviet 
Union had bther priO.ritiaav'Khnish'- 
.'chev.: saw ■ his . attempts at .'impiov- 

* i^tiA Arf’ Cffif 0kO . 


Lushan Conference 
his leg. playlos. 

Farquhar, . wffi his 
of studying ® 

excellent use of 
provide ,a udiclous And 
account of three traumatic ytta 

:■ .The aims, claims and dis^^ iM 
all .bn .a dMQtic - 

grovdng cS^;between ^ .. 

■ of the- CfommunJst worli 


.so bad that It was 
across the lower .reacn^. »; 

River.'Nature: and 
. :make the 

retreated/ . Chou . of # 



e phip)^! c^rridd } 
the s#Rrddeept|ve euphoria ,bf '• 
'thbsprb^dyj-iinOT 
iebminenfotorirtwwfote 




imOpftaht’ than- "backing Ghipese 
Mqe8*‘)^'iVttfoh' i 'hh‘ . ole&rly^ found 


• fhe 'law •'book., of 
'■\^6 -richef tor it. _ 
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Radicalism between the lines 


James R. Jacob 

Hearr Stubbe: Radical Protestantism 
and the Early Enlightenment 
222pp (Cambridge University Press. 
£19:50. 
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jiry Stubbe (1632p-76) has a place in 
ihehutoryof Mlitics, of medicine, and 
of reUrioo. His political Rr^IWoda 
belp^he Puritan radicals in 1659 and 
the Stuart monarchy In 1672-73, As a 
doctor, he took an enterprising interest 
in the new science and engaged in 
stormy controversy with the early 
Royal Society. In An Account of the 
Rbr and Progress of Afa/iome/anfrm, a 
bra^e work which remained un- 
publimed until 1911, he cut through 
tfe inhibitions of theological debate to 
produce a critique of Chrisrian 
doctrine, and a challenge to 
ivldentiaiist explanation, which 
..ve earned him comparisons with 
Oibbon. Stubbe was an exceptionally 
(ism man, with a forbidding range of 
lurring, an incisive turn of pnrase and 
a hunger for attention. Yet his 
coDtemporory impact was limited. To 
read tne vivid and well-informed 
^tch of him by Anthony Wood, who 
called the young Stubbe "the most 
Dot^ person of nis age that these late 
times nave produced*’, is to wonder 
liow, even in a short life, so much 
promise came to so little. 

James R. Jacob thinks this an unreal 
difficulty. Stubbe's achievements, he 
maintains, have been seriously under- 
Rllmated. The divisions of academic 
tabour, which have distributed 
Stubbe’s pre-Restorarion writings to 
historians of political thought and his 
publications after 1660 to historians of 
science, have obscured a continuous 
thread of consistency in his career. 
When that thread has been glimpsed, 
e can .team to appreciate ^bbes as 
"OM of the most interesting and 
firioal thinkers of his age”, who 
to revise our understanding of 
&o^ns of the Enlightenment”. 

We^ fold by ‘the openinjg words 
that "this book is a piece of detective 
work". The detection is needed .to 
vtcover Stubbe’s intellectual con- 
«eocy, That conslsteiwy is certainly 
uelr lo elude a casual reader ;of 
tuboe's work and of the sparse 
Mtenals; for . his life. On an 
tomispectlr^.perusai, indeed, the only 
^uQlarensistency might seern to.lie in 
Abbe’s wUlmgmess to serve his 


various patrons. He had a living to 
earn, and more than one career to 
pursue. In the 1650s, an ambitious but 
impecunious young Oxford don, he 
enjoyed the favour of three in^rtant 
men: Sir Henry Vane, Thomas 
‘Hobbes, and Cromwell's Vice- 
Qiancellor John Owen. In 1659 he 
devoted his nimble pen to Vane’s 
‘radical cause, a commitment which 
impelled him to bite (he feeding hand 
of Owen , just as be was to bite the hand 
of James Harrington a few months 
later. 

After the Restoration Stubbe’s 
Vanist past was a heavy liability, sure 
to be exploited by his opponents in 
controversy. Yet ne worked his way 


the Declaration of Indulgence. Next 
year, however, English politics were 
transformed by the match between 
James, Duke of York, and Mary of 
Modena, and by the consequent 
prospect of a Catholic dynasty. It is a 
fair guess that Stubbe had been 
introduced to the Court by "Whigs” 
who now withdrew from it, for in 
October 1673 he was briefly 
imprisoned after writing ag^st the 
royal marriage. In the remaining three 
years of his life he did not break the 
political surface again. 


Jacob proposes a markedly different 
account of Stubbe’s career. The 
authentic Stubbe, he believes, is the 
political radical of 1659, the scourge of 
kings, nobles, clergymen ^ and 
universities. After the Restoration his 
radicalism, although possibly modi- 
fied, .remained intact. To perceive 
it, we must engage in detective work. 
We have to remember the censorship 
wliich prevailed in the “hostile and 
repressive environment- of the 
Restoration”, when radicals were 
driven “underground”. Stubbe, “no 
longer free to espouse bis radical 
political and religious views”, resorted 
to ‘’rhetorical duplicity". His. works, 
“marked by subterfuge and. replete 
with double meanings’v must be ’road 
between the lines”:^'a carefid reading 
or decoding strips away the masks and 
lays bare the double meaning.” Once 
we know how to read Stubbe 
“correctly", vre often find that what he 
sayE is difr^rent from, even the 
Opposite of, what ,hc means. T^e 
problematical tensions of Stubbe’s life 
disappear. He was radical in politics, in 
science, in religion. Radical political 


Blair Worden 

change would introduce “a radical civil 
religion”, which “was meant to tear 
down a clerically dominated society 
and clerically dominated learning to 
replace them with something more 
secular and pagan." 

I fear that Jacob has become 
mesmerized by a thesis which has no 
evidence to support it, which is 
countered by such evidence as there is, 
and virhich proves to rest on a hapless 
series of textual and contextual 
misunderstandings. His reading of 
Stubbe's tracts is largely concentrated 
on a handful of brier passages, taken 
out of context and out of sequence. 
The consequences of this approach 
become saoly evident even before we 
reach the Restoration and confront the 
question of double meanings. Jacob’s 
first close textual engagement is with 
Stubbe’s Essay in Derefire of the Good 
Old Cause (1659). nis discussion of 
which is a catalogue of worrying 
misinteipreiations. in the passage to 
which Jacob gives most attention, 
Stubbe presents a straightforward 
argument to show that Old Testament 
injunctions against idolatry and 
blasphemy cannot he legitimately used 
to sanction religious intolerance in 
seventeenth-century England. Jacob 
has contrived to read Ihe passage as a 
statement that the Hebrew policy had 
produced “the first universal, natural 
religion that might serve as the remote 


an^ primitive archetype for a civic, 
natural religion in England." 

Later we meet the claim, based on 
“closer reading” of Stubbe's pamphlets 
against the Royal Society in 16o9-71, 
that he ioserteo “subversive meanings” 
into them. Stubbe, we learn, 
Surreptitiously alluded to doctrines 
which were “officially proscribed”; 
“What Stubbe in fact does is to 


Jacob’s suggestion that the snnic 
pamphlets inmeate “Stubbe's accep- 
tance of parliamentary sovereignty*', 
and his claim that Stubbe “suw 
parliament" as “the defender of 
popular liberties aguinsi the Society", 
betray a similar unTamiliarity with the 
language of scvcntecnth-cenlury 
political discussion, and appear to 
derive from an unfounded assumption 
that in 1669-71 readers would have 
spatted sedition in any statement about 
monarchy which did not advertise 
unquestioning enthusiasm for an 
unlimited and divinely appointed 
prerogative. Ill at ease among 
seventeenth-century politics, Jacob 
has trouble with their chronology. I'he 
Commonwcnlth's eng.*igement of 
loyalty was not introducedin L 6 S 1 ; it is 
misleading to say that Stubbe's 
republican tracts were published in 
“late 1659”: the composition of a 
pamphlet written by Stubbe in L669 is 
allocated to 1670 on one page and to 
1671 on the next. Slubbers works are 
neither listed nor indexed , an omission 
which compounds the difficulties 
created by Jacob's over-abbreviated 
references. 

Jacob recognizes that liani evidence 
of Stubbe’s movements and allegiances 
after 1660 is hard to come by. So it 
would seem worth listening to two 
clear indications which do survive from 
the L660s. One, which Jacob dues not 
mention, belongs to 1665, when 
Stubbe, in a gesture hardly su^cstive 
of subterranean radical credentials, 
i publicly thanks Sir Charles Lyttelton 
‘ ^for fixing me in tlie family of" the 
1 royalist courtier Viscount Mordaunt. 

The other, which Jacob does mention 
‘ but does not explain, is tlic apologia 
I prefixed by Stubbe to T7ie Indian 
Nectar, his pamphlet of 1662 on tile 


rehearse sixteenth-century resistance 
theory deriving from Calvin and 
elaborated by ms, chiefly Huguenot, 
interpreters.'* Why this politicalheresy 
should have been discernible by 
radicals, yet have escaped detection by 
the repressive censors of a Court which 
was to employ him soon afterwards, Is 
not explwied. The truth is that the 
h^y IS not there. Stubbe drew a clear 
distinction, to which Jacob is oblivious 
but which was commonplace^ in 
discussion of political obligation, 
between active resistance and “an 
ob^ienire merely passive". The 
former he disowned: the latter, which 
as woided by Stubbe was rupect.able; 
he upheld- 


4n Augustan before his time 


John flarswell 

IOoUrdFabrr 

Orero Cwrtler: Sir Wllliani 

fsttiple'; 

^PP. ^ber'ilS, • 

M^U?82.-8 • .. 

Jt William Temple hqs ‘an important 
1 *^ ID the :diplomacy of . the . later 
century and in the iiferab 
^oftheeighfeenth; arid he was the, 
•^PFUt of pne of the cferoiTOt^ and 
charming series of love letters lii 
^ En^h language, . for which he is 
K^bered ; even' 'today. It is 
he has hot attracted more 
JHop ffom .iishdlars: . The last 
pubU^^ than 

afe a!^ theidis no coiriplete 
2 “fre <^lnqn of his once celebrated 

Faber discialmsschoiar- 
..schoiariy Impedlmehta, and 
Dspp sphrces to MS quotations or 
Jgjfeijpfdef to his Ust of 
2^.0^t,^tii8-:cpntribution Is four 
2s!jiYJi?ltich;.the;firtt is. a general 
SS^Jin^reple’s career. The^ors 

as a political 
iSJ^;*mploM'atistj grid: a man of 


grbund more 
mumhs the; 


aS' a, man. 
.references to 
old 
iader 
i his 


father, but in fact both refer to Temple 
hiihself. 

Temple was handsome, weU- 
connected, and fairly Comfortably off. 
He wrote with unusual clearuess arid 
originality of style, read the right 
books, and had high pnuaples and 
Ideals of public service in a period that 
was sadly short of both. He was, in fact, 
a highly civilized mao and believed 
in reason and consensus. Kings, he 
considered, should make, decisions 
after, listeiung to -jlho'. opinions; or ' 
carefully choseii; vyelMnfonijed, and 

loyal adviferespeh as WinfelL.anq.tate' . 

Into accourit whal their subjeds would 
and would not stand. So he shied away 
from the great political controversies 
of his time about arbitrary power and 
oarliamentary or popular institutions: 
lilted he rather looked down on mose 
who espoused and spent time op them. 
The Exclusion Controversy arid the 
Revolution of 1688 loft him neutral.- 
His religi, Otis' position was rational, 
tolerant, and hard to define. 

His dfetinction is to stmd as ® 
in the haughty Restoratiqfl world. But 

Sa^diploinalfsthowasta^ 
by Charles E, wWch induced him to 
abandon the ptofession; “"^ .-sh^y 
before lis death he was made to look 
an asB by- the savage ; 

die dlpl^atist saw his Triple 
S Britain; the: Netherlarids, ,and 
Sweden as a serious county, to tlie 
Sffoiis of the igreatest. European. 
Swer Ffancd: Charles, hoover, saw 
E°as a tactical' means of 'tiring 
nrr^iitf to bcBr 00 Francc, ftoBi 
whoih he duly proceeded, wt^t 

consulting Terajrie, to extract the bwt 

terms he couW for an arrange, merit 


which suited his underlying policy and 
ihcUnatlons. Temple had thejnournful 
satisfaction, especially after 1688, or 
having been- right' in his judgment 
of Bntish Intereste, and has beep 


of Bntish Interests, and has beep 
vindicated by posterity for It, but not 
for his judgment of the King he served. 

The scholarly episode of ihe 
supposed Phalaris Letters, thou^ 
trivial in itself, goes deeper. In to 
defence of the classics against thp 
’^modernists” Teniple-gave unstinting 
praise to the wisdom arid Jnri^t of,a. 

pTDVnwalf 8 pnridus.lt wfijWfW 
more than weak scholarship. Temple 
despised sobplaiship and science at a 
time of rapid; effervescent advance IP 
both. He lived In the age of Locke and 
Newton but lumjped their, work 
together with alchemy and -Redaiilw. 
Sir Richard .oonylnqngiy opine* that 
Teinble.was a man not of his own tiine . 
but pMhe time before and the time 
after; > • ■ 

Tliat following: Augustan age was 
marked Iw his greatest achievement 
the development of *. pr^ 
whicli, refined by Swift, :Adtlisoii and 


Nectar, his pamphlet of 1662 on the 
medical value of chocointe. Having 
acquired a Court post, he renounces 
his radical past and declares that “1 
have no lonur a reurd or concern for 
Sir Henry vine , or Qen. Ludlow, than 
is consistent with my sworn aliegiBncc’' 
to the restored monardiy. The 
dedicatory epistle of that pamphlet fs 
dated April 1662, the month when 
Vane, on whose fate Puritaii eyes were 
anxiously turned, was moved to the 
Tower in preparation for his trial and 
execution. (Jacob airily remarks that 
Vane “was executed after 1660’’.) It is 
simply incoiKelvable that a republican 
reader of Stubbe’s statement would 
baV'C interpreted it as a testament ‘to 
enduring out atrategically concealed 
iadicalism,' or would have turned to 
Stubbe’s subsequent writings - for 
hearteningrigns of interlinear sedition. 

It is true that Stubbe's pamphlets in 
the late 1660s .and early l67(m dp not 
always say. what- high-Oying divines 
would have liked them to sayi His 
political outlook is fundamentally 
secular, and his Restoration .tracts, 
most notably his Fiirther Justification 
~of the Dutch War in 1673, are often 
ironic at the Church’s expense. In the 
-period surrounding the declaration of 
• Indulgence, howevqr^ that irony would 
have . had a broad and' reputable 
political appeal. Ironic and amoivalent 
writing in'- Restoration ' political 
Uteralure is a pregriant subject in-both 
Oferaiy arid • history, well 


his employers, although others met 
the challenge with more dignity. 
Unmislakahly the contemporary of 
Marvell, Marclinmont Neahain and 
John Hall of Durham, Stubbe was a 
child of political chaos. He had to make 
his way in a world whose violent 
changes were not of his making. 

And who knew, after 1660, that the 
tide would not turn again? Jacob, 
searching for evidence that con- 
temporaries were alive to Stubbe’s 
double meanings, lights upon some 
remarks by Stubbe's Royal Society 
opponent Joseph Glanvill. Glonvill's 
accusations, plainly intended to 
embarrass Stubbe bv their public 
reference to his youthful indiscretions, 
arc not worth much, but in any case 
Glanvill's point, in the passage where 
he is reported to have detected 
“subversive undertones” in a 
statement which sceiped “innocent 
enough on its surface”, is not that 
Stubuc has furtively egged on the 
radicals: it is that he nos couched 
royalist sentiments in language which 
would enable him to explain them 
away “should his old patrons return to 
their insolent reign". 

It would be a pity if Jacob’s thesis 
were to discredit nis subject. He gives 
wcicumc publicity to Stubbe's trcalise 
on Mahometanism, even if his account 
of it docs scant justice to Stubbe’s zest- 
ful intelligence. It is possible that a 
historian willing to explore the 
intellectual background to early deism, 
and not content to observe re- 
semblances between Stubbe's work 
and the writings of Blount and Toland, 
would establish for the creali» the 
importance in the history of ideas 
which Jacob claims for it. And Jacob is 
surely right to dwell on Stubbe’s 


' liieraiy: ana ■ ppMUcai nisiuiy, 

angle 

'' -•SbIfqtibr-uiah'Iaeob s. It would be a 


mistake to reduce the issue to one of 
rensorship, an obstacle which seems to 
have worried most seventeenth- 
century, writers, less than it exercises 
some of their twentieth-century 
historians..' 

: Sfilbbe’s works dre richer, and.ihe 
influences upon them faroadey, than 
one could biter from Jacob’s selc^ive 
treatment of*' thehri.' Stabbe's .own. 
poUtichl positioh, in sd far as it can be. 


diUnlanglM from.. his; dpMitnnbinj 
imggests an fntereitting {fill-balanced 


Steele, doihinafed ttireegeneratioqspr 
literature. Sudi a foumph , afoply 
• coihpeiuate* for MacaulfiyJ (fop^ 
.GEbtfon and Disraeli’s nieer. about “(be- 
lucubrations of tbe.siatesiiiaq- 

saaejwho, it U ho|«d,;WiIl be atw^ 

renferiitot^ by 4 grateful .coenUrynr 
-hawng’ iptroducecTfofo -these Jsiteds 
tlie . Moor Parlt. jaj^tVSirjWpl^^ 
Fabef- Js 'itb' :,be»' .fo4a^ 


assortmem of i<foa$ arid eiithuslasms':. 
iiiiticlcrlcalism; .ia- fabdnetlon with- 
'•reason - or siaie^. uhd"--with ' the , 


departure from providentinUst history, 
altnough it thenWcomes impossible to 
reconnie Jacob's claim that the 1659 
Stubbe is the true Stubbe with the stark 
providenlialism of his 1659 pamphlet 
Mnfice Rebuked. The claim isalsohard 
to reconcile with a private letter to 
Hobbes in 1656 in which he explained 
the function of the universities he was 
publidy to attack three years later. 

We ere offered bold but strangely 
impredse assertioris about - the 
significance of Stubbe's Kientific 
arguments,, which are held to have 
been .more “enlightened" than some 
scholars have allowed. Jacob appears 
to see to them (unless 1 have read too 
much between Ihe lines) a regrettably . 
extiiigulshed altemalive to the 
classDOund Enlitotenment, and to a 
“liberar set of sdentific beliefs, which 
-were imjKised by the Royal Society and 
by-. “Latitudinarian" theologians in 
order to dish the radicals. So grand a 
theme merits a more rigorous .and 
better docuntented argument. . , 

T!ie English Chartered trading 
companies and the sea by O. y. 
Scammell (48pp. The Trustees of the 
National Manttee Museum. £2.50. 0 
90555 70 8 ) is a concise illustrated 
history in twelve sections, among 
which are "Companies: Ori^ns, Na- 
ture and FtincUons", "Commodities 
and Cargoes” and "‘Whalii^".. 
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again: {to i ‘i^,;.parac 
mterestini riiM; 


relationship' , between -- rell^dn arid 
liatibnal unity; an a'dmi ration , for the 
frugal virtues which had flburUhed in 
.ahmenl fepublicsi' a cortception -of 
jiiqlitlcs 05 tne arf!‘oF the posaibie. Tbosp 
prebccupationa,: we can readily .agreoi 
did ' .not always fit easily, into ,l|ie . 
politlitol ofii^a to whidn Stubbe's 
pBinphlots BUihmoried.them.: He ,waii 
riot the only ' ShventeeHth-tehtiicy-' 
intellectual ..to . cbpfironf a ' itbnsion 
between his,oy;il;benpfe arid Ipoifo of . 


naasie sand '-me, your’ ioomplale 
caitogua- . - ' 

nbeob 
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Per Abbat and his epic 


biography and memoirs. 
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I . ■ ! 

' i ! 


Brian Tate 

Colin Smith 

The Making of the 'Poema de mlo 
CJd’ 

263pp. Cambridge University Press. 
X25. 
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The Poema ttemio O'dis about battliiw 
heroes. The Making of the ' Poema de 
mio Od’ is about battling critics. TTie 


chronicles of the period in no way 
wumints the assumption of Ine 
existence of vernacular poems, even 
that of the supposed lnfanie$ de Lan. 
Here he lias certainly hardened ms 
stance and expects the full fury of the 
American traditionalists andoralisisto 
fall on Ills chilly British pragmatism. 
For him, their hypothesis of successive 
redactions, while perfectly admissible 
in theory, is not necessary prior to the 
turn of the century, and subsequent 
vnriations delectable in chronicles m 
the thirteenth centuir can be plausibly 
linked with the rapid diffusion of the 
author's text. 

There are many more aspects of the 
‘•formotion” of the poem to which 
Smith makes valuable contributions; 


r.Lv^n the assumotion of an author Such a stance takes Smith to the point 
?.Uv «m«iSus literary inten- of creating a poetics for the author by 

lions Smith proceeds to extrapolate which he can isolate those 
.Tfmm heoS^^ which fail to match up to this 

o other source he can properly lay hypothetical standard. Tlius, in the 
ands on. The documentary evidence early parm of his composition, 
lat ioins a historical Per Abbat with isdeemedlobeworkingtoohaslily and 
HSalmentlo “the enthusiastic adaptation of a 

lie text is still only a hypothesis, as is literary source . . . caused h'm to 
is status, but it is^a hypothesis overlook the needs of total realistic 
ecessary to a particular reading credibility". 

irategy. One is inevitably reminded of the 

The conjunction ofciyic and familiar jjterary climate of the late nineteenth 
irtues with legal topics in the working century, when Gaston Paris and his 


no other source he can properly lay 
hands on. The documentary evidence 
that loins a historical Per Abbat with 
the individual mentioned at the end of 


the text is still only a hypothesis, as is 
his status, but it is a hypothesis 
necessary to a particular reading 
strategy. 


Reldofconflictintheepicpoemitselfis author s text. 

the frontiers of Christian and Moonsn are many more aspects of the 

principalities in the Inie eleventh «formation" of the poem to which 
century; the modern sirugele is waged makes valuable contributions; 

between those who differ QU**® the metrical structure, the slr^s 
radically about how we should read the pauern, laisse and assonance, and the 
poem today, and its frontiers arc even matter of sources, particu arly 

more complicated. Colin Smith holds [earned sources, where lie nas led the 
firm to one particular approach which, opening ii]J a fascinating rnnac 

evolving over a dccaoe or more or comparisons far beyond the 
learned articles, culminated iniiiailyin .simplistic juxtaposition with the 

an edition of the Poema (Clarendon CJjaiison de Rolands which we were 


out of the narrative line has suuested 
to many critics an author who is a 
professional lawyer. It is only 
From the lawyer to the “legal mind , 
and to assumptions about what the 


structure, the stress IbmI mind is capable of as a ^et. 
ind assonance, and the “Lawyers have to be hard-headed . . . 


.... highly I 
poem to tne “author’s temperament 
. . . le gal training". So that the 
conception of Ufe, the ethos of the 




I; ■ 

i- ■■ 

i :! ^ ■ 
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an edition of the Poema (L.iarcnuon 
Press, 1972} which has earned high 
praise. Now. ten years later, comes a 
statement of helicf set out at length 
and delivered with characteristic In- 
cisive ness. 

Tliose even marginally acqu.iinled 
with theories of the origins and 
composition of medieval epic _ wil 
recognize luimedialcly the critical 
territory and nomenclalurc: tradi- 
tionalists, neo-tradiiionnlisls, ora- 
lists, positivists. The list of palodins 
runs from Mild i Fontanals to 
Men^ndez Pidal and Spitzer, with the 
post-war companies of Russell. 
Armistead.Chasca. Du^n. Korrent. 
Deyermond, Michaef and many 
others. What has improved over these 
intervening years is our cultural 
knowledge ofthe period in question, as 
well as our access to contemporary 
documents of a wide variety. What 
have changed much less arc the 
arguments about legend/poem, single/ 
multiple authorship, learncd-populnr 
influences, oral- improvisation, 
historicism and the literary theories 
whlcli lie .behind such concepts, oil 
uliimately.affiliated. one could argue,, 
to the age-old duel between Romantics 
and Realists. 

Professor Smith's perception of the 
unitv and internal coherence of the (ext 
as .its highest aesthetic value, rather 
than the historical accuracy of the 
events of the narrative, has led him to 
follow the path of author-centred 
critidism: (his explains the sequential 
■' pattern of the chapters. In what. he 
.’claims to be “a somewhat bold book", 
he stresses the ■ slmpliclly of his 
.approach, based- on the text and on 
comparisons with.-other texts, and on 
' what we know, about th6 literary 
! culture of the times. Theories of 6pic 


accustomed to some twenty years ago. 
1 Jo not have the space here to enter 
into discussion over these issues, and 
prefer to settle upon n point central to 
tlic title he has chosen. A great deal of 
what he affirms is linked, directly or 
indirectly, with suppositions about the 
author and the author's intentions, 
sharing the common supposition that 
statements wc make about what a text 
means are about what an author 
consciously or unconsciously Intended. 


poem is “idealistic rather than prosaic to which they had become accus- 

Bs befits a lawyer with poetic tomed in the novels of their own time 


inclinations". The characterization of 
the hero with his appropriate grav/Mx is 
a “likely creation of an author whose 
profession was the law". The poet will 
therefore be less of an entertainer than 
a forward-looking supporter of a pro- 

S Hinme of juridical reform in which 
e professional technicisms (sic) 
“count as important verisla elements". 


;uch a stance takes Smith to the point found for lustifying the strategy, more 
if creating a poetics for the author by particularly because intentionaliit 
irhich he can isolate those passages convictions, directed at one “conect" 
vhich fail to match up to this interpretation, have been drawn 
lypoihetical standard. Tlius. in the remorselessly into the centre o( 
arly partsofhis composition, the poet contemporary debate about textual 
sdeemedlobeworkingtoohaslilyand interpretation. It is a well-known 

‘the enthusiastic adaptation of a awment, consequent on recent shifts 
iterary source . . . caused him to or critical attention, that the author’s 
werlook the needs of total realistic role may be no more than a textual 
•redibilitv" function created by the reader, whkh 

' . . j e .1. should not necessarily be privileaed, 

One is inevitably reminded of the i^j^y j,qj pggj jg jjQj 
iterary climate of the late nineteenth jjyj ^g should at least ask ourselvee! 
jenlury, when Gaston Puns and nis withFoucauU.lftheCTitle^viewoftbe 
contemporaries were working out a- author is “only a projection .ofthe 
means of reading the prose romances operation we force texo to undwto, 
of the thirteenth century. Naturalism theconnectionswemake.thelraitswe 
hod established its rule over much that establish as pertinent, the contimiiftes 
was alive in contemporary fiction, and recognise or the exclusions that 

the leaders of medieval studio were practise". Or if Foucault U too 
conditionedby what they thought great tendentious a f^ure, one mighi nciill 

literature stood for. In the words of ji^g >vords of Thomas h Mmpis in 

Eugene Vinaver; “they thought it another context; "Do not be 

stood for truth, for the portrayal of influenced by the importance ofthe 

accurately observed reality, for writer, and whether his leamiug be 

consistent psychological motivation, great or small; but let the love of pure 

and the subordination of action to you to read. Do M 

character, in other words, for all the enquire: ‘Who said tWa?* but psy 
things to which they had become accus- attention to whal is said." 
tomed in the novels of their own time _. ^ rcUritm of 

. toy did no. kijow their PJ«ump- 

taons were ^ ‘ confined to the modern age, it niiy 

were a matter of axiomatic belief. reading of epic texts in 

It is difficult to avoid the belief that a new way ml^t help to clear the 
Smith subscribes, consciously or un- present Impasse between those who 
consciously, to the intenrionahst camp, stand behind the notion of a nptt 
Hiere may be strong reasons for his authorandthosewhostandbeninatoe 
choice . But if this is so space should be notion of a multiplicity of authors, 


present Impasse between those wk 
stand behind the notion of a now 
author and those who stand behind the 
notion of a multiplicity of authors. 


ri'/S Middle-class moderns 


— anyone reading Galdds’s substantial Theccntralchaptersofthismonograph 

A -D f opus in chronotoglcal order is to watch winvincingly demonstrate how subtly 

A» F* LiBIliDCrt evolution from self-appointed Oaldda exploited his readers 

— “ spokesman for Spain's frail middle knowledge of recent history to enrich 
Prtr« A Bl.y class to its educator and critic. The man his stories of individuals lives and, 

. , , who in 1868 believed that his country’s conversely, how these could and 

Galdds’s Novel of the Hulorlcai heeUYt depended on the sometimes should be seen to opernfe at 

imagination. existence of a vigorous middle class the level of historical allegory. Bly is at 

I96pp. Francis Cairns, The capable of controlling the parasitic his best when teasing put the 

University, P.O. Box 147, Liverpool, extravagance of the aristocracy at the implications of glancina historical 
L60 3BX. £12.50. ' top and the irrational excesses of the allusions, to show how they make a 

0 905205 14 6 uroan mob at the bottom, in 1917 pattern which reflects or reinforces 

— — welcomed the Russian revolution. that of the fictional biographies. 

There is now a great deal more it |s churlish, however, to criticize Bly has successfully overcome the 
criticism of Oaldds in English than the imprecise theoretical framework of first difficulty of converting a PhD 
there are English translations of his this study, since Bly has only risked thesis into a book: his book is very 
work. Many of the novels of, Spain’s such criticism by his rejection of the readable. There are, indeed, occasions 
oreatesi novelist since Cervantes ti^d old “history in the works of when the attempt to enliven produces a 
remain untranslated; most of those formula, and the kind of catalogue distinctly strained effect, wth such 

which have been translated are schblarshipthatgoes'wlthit. Certainly, chapter headings as In Historys 

unavailable;- The peripheral status formula b adequate to permit a Antechamber” and ‘ Hesitant Emer- 
traditionally accorded here to Hispanic skilful study of the novels of the 1880i gence of a Redemptive Ahistoncism . 
matters and the cowardice 6t the 


who in 1868 believed (hat his country’s 
future health depended on tne 
existence of a vigorous middle class 
capable of controlling the parasitic 
extravagance of the aristocracy at the 
top and the irrational excesses of the 
urnan mob at the bottom, in 1917 
welcomed the Russian revolution. 

It is churlish, however, to criticize 


publishing industry are of course 
primarily respoiisible for this state of 
affairs. But afro to be blamed are the 


.. improvisation are for huh irrelevant, according to whi^ the 
' theories about formulaic art .do 'not' work of interpretation counts for more 
prove anything about' oral im- in , the stru^e for promotion and 
provlsation; they complicate Sim- tenure than the most testing translation 
lilicilles: "they arc, in Uie, last analysis, - 

suoerfluous". what he does adduce irremediable evidence of mediocrity. 

• • -rUc »,.«^i«»Arr.ti,4Avrwtrta ftntmn 7_ina 


A Galician Goncourt 


re-cre'oted them' imaginatively. In 
Other! knd well-known words, this 
author frnot to be found at (he end of a 
long chain of hypothetical poetic 
versions, but stands at the beaming of 
' sn inventive and experimental 


work or interpretation counis Kir IIIUI9 

n the Struve for promotion and (j, JVI. dC&lllOn 
leiiure tlian the most testing translation ■ ■ - 

P Maurice Hemwcway 

Irremediable evidence of mediocrity. . „ , « > 

The traifrlator can expect a patipniung Btidila Pardo Bamn: The Making oi a 
comihendatioii at best, orat worst to Novelist- - , . ‘ 

become victim of the “J. 190pp; Cambridge University Press, 

done much, better if Id- botherim £19^ . 

game. . 0 521 24466'8 

Peter Bly’s book is not at all trivial. — ;■ ’ ■ ■. : 

The Spanish nincEecoEi^nU^ 


Naturalistic novels of the early 188Us 
has been largely responsible for the 
common view ofner as a significant but 
dated writer. 

His own study aims to rectify that 
iudsment by focusing on the novels of 


Learning to cope 


C.SeFRA§BR 

A Stranger and Afraid: The 

lutobiography of an intellectual 
-l«oo. Manchester: Carcanet. £8.95. 

0^85(554600 

George Fraser was a regular and much 
valued reviewer for this paper in the 
old anonymous days. Anonymity Is 


Janet Adam Smith 

'taking blunders, caused by an 
,1 8®od poems. imper^ sense of the conventions of 

His autobiography says nothing of community to which I now 

all these matters, for it was written in belonged”. He was gormless and 
1949; it appears oow interspersed with idreamy; he irritated his family by his 
poems that illustrate the story. There's vagueness; he was awkward with girls 
some cause for regret that he didn't go v/bo. in the flat shapes and cloche hats 
on with it, but not much: the eariy 1"® 1920s, didn’t measure up to 

E ears of a life, when the character is l^be standard set by the Victorian 
eing shaped, are nearly always more picture-books he enjoyed. Even when 
interesting and revealing to read about »shions changed, things went no 


ihouafat to remove the temptation to “6 years of achievement. So I 
•how off: the reviewer displaying his * ibink this book suffers from 
dBveraess at the expense ofthe author, curtailment any more than the 
In the same years, though, George autobiography of hij fellow-Aber- 


bnt no more mere man m me 1 Li am i~‘“‘ uic yuuug own nas 

iB ihow off. For the New Statesman he ^ London and fregun to moke 


fashions changed, things went no 
better: 

And in December on (he bBllroom floor 
The ^rls in fiowering-dresses swayed and 
whiried. 

And no ^ri leont on my protective arm. 
From all the height of speculation hurled, 

I stood and hesitated by the door . . . 

Nor was he much more confident when 
he went to the universiw, at St 
Andrews; trying to be one ofthe boys, 
he joined the OTC, only to henr 


fwlpwed onetrv he nave each good. he went to the university, at St 

volume his full attention, he wanted to George Fraser was bom In Glasgow h^"1SS*'th!* OTC ° onW fo *hMi 

do Justice to the poet, to pick out the In 1915,®withhisfatherawayatthewar. LKeinfred^hite 

points of growth, to celebrate Brought up in a household of women 5 hirD0o>1^?o7rl«s^^ 

ichievement- never to cut down with a he became, on his own showing, a bit of ug 

de«r word. He wanted poets to be a muff, whose chief pleasure Sas to sit 

good, and if he found notfeng to about the house muttering stories to 

(Offlmend in a vqlume, he would para t himself and whose chief weapon in the bmeven thaura 

ty, He wrote with zest, he kept to his school playground was his p^r with rf Si-. * ciid not cure me 

I^hs, he met his deadlines - even wordB:“Beoffwithyou,sir^-aphrase ^ 

tynog away for the TLS in the remembered from a fairy story - was : This sounds like a hard-luck story ol 


tynog away for the TLS in the 
Miiu&ey Hospital when recovering 
from a bre^down. 


I His reliable reviewing provided the 
the I finHiHal for bis career in the 


his way of standing up to a five-year- 
old bully. He was eight when his father 


was appointed Town Qerk Depute of 
Aberdeen, the city which was to 


But his work still bears traces of the 
remoixelessiy one-tracked thinkiiii 
characteristic of the doctoral thep. 
One would have liked to be rcmintW 
from time to time that Gald6s wpsi 
very funny as well as a very Knots 
writer, that he was fascinated by iM 
working of families, not just by Uoifllw 
individuals on the one hand and 
at large on the other, Above all, ns w 
one of the great innovators « 
psychological realism; there b a .. 
deal in common between bjs 
of personality and those of Freufli® 
there was a great deal in 
between Madrid and Vienna, Evenfi 
his portrayal of Isidora Rufete. in u 
Desheredada, a character 
historical symbolism, 
not one nuance or idiosyncrasy » 
personality on the altar of allegow" 
significance. 


thequalltyofsomeofth^n^'*^: 

not always 

enthusiasm for thenj, h®. ^ 


ffi mrrinal actW^^^^ considered in retr^pecl, was “a means of coping.” So he worked i 

strange, dark, shapeless dream: a -at being a writer. He read strenuoi 
rIK great, sad sprawl of bewildered human he write drawersful of poems 

SK. IS ^ lU". AbeSdeen, With its brisk, told begao to have acctptancas 1 

^ defined boundaries, Londonmagazines-whUeallthet 

provided him with “more outward in talk at Borne, he would pasi 
piiS strictness and more inner security", poetry off as an eccentric hobby; 

ftll«™rkbV«v^^^ ^thc«irf.tanzaaandtlicoro.ylin« 

udth. evamni in BeWort'^Stre.t Nonh “ ^umulan^ oa..m, dus., .U, 




help writers produce better work. 

Pubs, poets, deadlines took their 
•ervous toll; and in 1958 George 


The Frasers’ Aberdeen home was on 
the fringe of the city, with a large, 
neglected garden where George could 

. moon about and read Dickens in old 

Fraser went ofr to the quieter waters of editions from the public llbraiy^; the 
the Eo^Uh Department at Leicester, school was the Grammar, which Byron 
tveai^ybecomingReSlsnirPOetry.' had briefly attended, where "though 
(ft died in 19^, shortly after im hard-working and docile, 1 was always 

High thoughts and low 


! This sounds like a hard-luck story of 
:thc sensitive bookish boy wlio didn't fit 
in. But the lack of confidence in his 
social self was balanced by the 
confidence and determination of his 
literary self. “1 felt the world was there 
to be coped with, and language was my 
means of coping.” So he wonted away 
•at being a writer. He read strenuously, 
he wrote drawersful of poems, he 
began to have acceptances from 
London magazines - while all the time , 
in talk at Borne, he would pass his 
poetry off as an eccentric hobby: 

$0 the stiff stanzas and the prosy lines 
Accumulated on my dusty shelf, 

A family joke, like any secret vice . . . 

At St' Andrews he had met a like- 
minded boy who was as mad about* 
writing as himself: Nicholas Moore. 
Gimmunication was tricky, because 
both were shy, and each had difficulty 
with the other’s accent; but after they 
separated; they kept up a vigorous 
correspondence. Fraser the yvritu was 
bolder than Phaser of the ballropm or 


OTC camp. His verse letter to Anne was at this penod that I nrsi met 
Ridler, whom he had never met', is George, and I catch the true flavour of 
assured: poet speaking to poet of their jihese years in his account of a British 
common concern, confident of being Council party for the Chilean poet 
understood . Gabriela Mistral: 

After Joining the Army in December pyjan Thomas had been reading 
1939, he began “to move out into the earlier, in that voice like the 

great river , and meet other poets. thundering of a gong above a sea of 

During iMsic training at Perth he met trcacle;lhevowcls bursting fromthe 
William Soutar and Tom Scott; when small round mouth like viscid 

he went out to Cairo - first as a clerk in bubbles. Then Mr EUot read in his 

GHQ and then on the Middle dry yet rich voice, with its ex- 

East Army magazine - the city was traordinary exact variations of 

awash with writers. Lawrence Durrell, pacing, almost like those of a motor 

Olivia Manning, Reggie Smith, John chanmnggear. Finally, Empson read 

Waller, Hamish Henderson, Iain with h^l^eBd on one ude, cocking it 

Fletcher, Enk de Mauny, arc some he up q |j|He ^uh an alert and pleased 

recalU. He pounded his typewnicr for lookwhenhccame.every threelincs 

the war effort, he kept his hand in as a ' or so, to some ' piui^nt equivo- 
poetby translating Cavalcanti. In the cation; and with his legs astride, and 

yean at Cairo ana Asmara -where he swa3ring to rest his weight, now 

spent some lime editing the Eritrea on (his foot, now on that, to marie 

Dailv News - he began to shed some of the broad movement of the rhythm . 

The autobiography ends in 1949. 
'^Hh Oeotge Fraser half-realizing his 
sharply hit off. Dalzacinn wish: loved, by the wife who 
has helped to prepare this volume, and 
a small, burly man, with a round if not famous, a promising man of 
comedian's face, and a light voice letters. And this review ends with lines 
that fluted away in unexpected from a poem, written in the Middle 
malicious phrases; monopolising East, which bring back ctenrly to me 
every conversation, without the city where we both grew up: 
appearing to do so , he could make an “Home Town Elegy - for Aberdeen in 
evening magically entertaining. Spring”: 

The extraordinary John Gawsworlh - Cliiicr of mica at the windy comers, 
Jacobite, Sinn Feiner, Indian Nation- Tar in the nostrils, under blue lamps 


bnck baths 

And salmon-nets along a mile of shore, 
Or beyond the muninpal golf*coune, the 
moorland paths 


Abse 

GffWt WiATKINE 
of a Friend- 

Uandysul: Oomer Press. 


eventually that it wtt iiiwly a ease of 
Dr Jekyir forgiving Mr Hyde. 

After Thomas died Time magazine 
crudely dest^bed the poet as "a 9ob, a 
liar, a moocher, a tmef, a two-fisted 
-booze-fighter, a puffy Priapus who 
reeularlv assaulted the wives of his best 


ends, an • icy little hedonist who 
differently lived it up while his 
. . Watkins 


them, he, dropped names, drinks and 
cigarette ash. ^tdr an hour of this I - 
could no longer hide from myself 
that what I mt at my first meeting 


indifierently lived 
children went hun, 


with the poet of Holy Spring and 
Poem In October was Inescapable 
boredom; I was bored with his 
behaviour and with what he wds 
saying: I wanted out. 

Owen ■ Watkins’s relatioiiship ivUh 


the war, when both Vernon 


datea writer. " r . j wucii uuui - v«iiu/u 

Hi. own .rndy aim, feSg^^rd^Jd^S^ 

theEssiSSdaSy 1890. which, in [„;'™,®^qMstIonl X fl?inS 

I'm- 1"*? '’“i out. Afler the 


1880s, the main object of Dr G 
study) explore and meditate upon 


frie has not travelled well. Even the 
inH outstanding novelist of the period, 


|ip 

iswl-'iit'ir 
m i 'if • 

fell:. ■ 


his opinion, show her work at its best. 
Fair him, Los pazos de. UHoa (1886), a 
NaturalisUd study of the decline of the 
aristocrats in rural Galicia and widely 
•regarded as her finest >work, merely 
marks the point at which she began to 
see the main function of the novelist 
as the dramatization of human 


SSSnoTac^pt tSni 'th,« w« . Thom., hardiy prepared in die y«re 
grain of truth in this caricature. He 'to come. 

aver^ tht his. friend wss “Ihill of Thomas himself- fdt affectionate 
wonder, self-ctldcal, compasiioMte, ‘foy^ards Watkins - “one of Nature’s 
onerous . ; Gwen Watkins wrilM Iba^elors’’ his wife calls him - but as 
without exaggeration that to tiw Md. ^yian became oldef he gfew less 
of Ms own lue, the thought of Dylan [|^ oatient with his hign-minded and 

.... \/^pnnn'e mlfin Ar I. ~ 


lass and 
-minded and 


psychology rather than the rep- 
( • resentationv of the external world. 


■ 

tt2r4-I 


=«»blUhment 

: t /,..p|utis&dhS tb the.iibet o('^ Wtoto>W?rfQityDftho«T®jf0pt8tor,. ; -laiion. ln the French' novelist Paul foadt^sioi 

:&hi»m5i, ThTB.^ljOf 'tbe bouhdleas ^ energy^ and gJJ”’ and In 'new • theories in 

• fian^asEbfAra&trrncn^ hisiriricsl ImagfoitUoqLT.bneused tafents. A foilUAnt feminist,' journalist, -aaonrimental usvchbloav asHemingwa 

;■■ ■ closing lines of -thejauivlviiMj menu-:: bf Oeotte: EHo« -'wbrfriby.^iThoniPS, Hte^'^tlc. short-swry writer . .gonyingfogcas 

^i“ script ashRvlng Wrilfoh w .:Dceganl1lfrhtermihatfttmaihstamer' novelist, sqo n^ g^aste for oplemjc^^^^^.'T^ .reyqre^ the st^ewhat con- writer.: 

’• ''LiKff;.* ■ ■ L vaBue;orieyfoiidSrs1tsilnovefrsrenov.whlch kepLhdf<aI'.th6. forefront of. toMnding: cr|ti«l. orthodoxy 

■ '* •'hicHteVaiYblsb^ fo lhibrorid..>erise fofellectual Ilfe.W nliiqteenih-rentUiy^ 

eolc rendSS Wlhecrudesl of. tctihs, .* HiN'pHt»l • inla^»llQn.':ihirt|:iew 5psim She first gulned notoriety for a lies ^tindnally r itivherv deMrlp^e : ^ _ ■ 

■■■ ■ SSii?Wi?h°tlie of the Oxford :riv6a Sat: Gnft!di*s Interest In. hl^n(-.-.*i^ ASSS/ai 

SSand iim AD^and'lltoiMni^ Is TormedpurttOfan InleMBfymprallsild^ 188^ expressed :her of psychblogy andchBractoniahon^^ 

. trarisolnhiefl d^cohtury late? into eoncerh^vritlii the problem;o£5.1||pvv,4o N<|iuTBliim| a np^mean t^. Hem^^ lli 

• sbaoEhfolK aeuUurnllLe-frg which: iRCWcvehato offen jlhimlpating, analyses 

deed In rio' vrav^be cbnsIdBfw.’dlsvv'lm^rilHrtg ihe^Yblpes of p.dy^j.and , Mnten^rgries.aasordld.a^^ demonstrate .that; 

Meltable” U . i^^iiot ^suirpriSlng;^iHoS^^ EVeh -^ar^aBisome'What bqWildered occasion, sho was Indeed capabto of 

' ScrefrwAhiil SntithvlcvwthetWilftfr .|.m6l^ deftly, eiqptoring the cdmplerity ot 

Srt in and tdon as i-criefgt« m Spain who was a' sfeunc* Catholic. •Hl(man motivatto 

SmeiiilnE Of n^liurol desert", witl) ‘indiwduaj ^tfreifri Mnuritte iHemjhgway . Wleyie.rthSt'^ is generally J*W**^5f ^ 

Slisbor?dfeiXS theSdqouldndtM-VrejltefiaWnW^^^ 

Sotoe shreds of lyric- As for '%ight .ewn ' hei ttllecf^^ i:t/i6!t;V6(r V This ,1s,. therqr , g^cs; that 

IlSiive ver^ ho argues that - the . £36l6ricaJ. imadhtitltfiS, , Ini^ ’ cpqtribuUQh, to; oiir ; - counfry. 


analyses her flaws but J^Wteengtaew^ was never out of Vernon's mind or Jvery literary friend; even became 

— ?uf&«tori5esufecieDl^ heart". ^red with his company. It was not In 

critlasm, fails at1irn«w»^ Way, the taxi moved on and n#«*i,i«. i-r^Mnt narhaostoo bylan’s deterioratiiig character to 

weight to important fartors *-^ "I thou^t we , lepay the debts pr to cany out the 

certainly affected h®f £t 15^8 Jo be utled. AU rcould roheont, bfoos? wSim owed to S friend. Moreovqi;, 

obvious of these » , tbe disgrace of my body from ShafevbfoccaslpnalUp-sefylcehdpaid 

woman stru^ng to Sf a copy ot M^ilfe ' fto vKtklns’s poems these were not in 

herself in a helN " ^roon he^ybutfr^P^ [any way central to Ms life as his own 


Mrs Watkins is reticent, perhaps too 
reticent, about her oiwi :re|BtionaWp 


alist. according to the mood of the . .. . , ^ddlng 

moment - appears as a very untidy bubbles of glass the blue bu^ of a 

^ t. 

Japel the badge of the Chevalier of tlic The braad abundant dying sprawl of the 
Court of the Bey of Tunis. Dee: 

It was to London George Fraser For these and for ihclr like my thoughts are 

Th..,ereh.....,,d,.^o.,H.cor=.o 

family had moved south; and there, in Gas-works, white ballroom, and the red 
his demob suit of pinstripe grey, he felt bnck baths 

like Balzac's young man, wanting “to And salmon-nets along a mile of shore, 
be loved and famous”. In no time Or beyond the municipal golf-course, the 
Tambimuttu, who had published ... , , . memriand paths 

Fraser’s first book of poems while he And the country lying quiet and^Ml of 

was abroad, This Is the shape of a land that outlasts a 

literary gvnm; WUliUm Erapson sbaiS . . strategy 

pened nis literary wits; KaUiIeenKaine ^nd is not to be taken with rhetoric or , 
was a Chelrea neighbour and friend. It , arau. 

A Vein of Racine’ s 

In this vain valley of ninbitiou pleas cannot bebargained. 

As IntiheipentRenaisience; lifetiinista (heideal, . 

And thus, dlstrusitful c^ife place, its plage, thehottlng-up 

Domain of Demos, it sets itk tranicendental cooker for 
Anhqnr beyond ell flreney to ceil ui to that noble feett, 
interior Mtorl, a dlah to put before Self-Emperora. 

Sitting in die nylon static of motels, what alexandrines 
Have we to repel the public day? Pbrm is ■ lazy witness 
Seeing whatever it Ends easiest to see. The classics are brought down 
- Toeoursesoacompantivebdief.ThlsiBnotthefault 
Of idle teachers; rather such consummate victories were bought 
At high rates once by calm custodians in rooms so 
HiiinanliHcsIly exact for sunlight and approved debate 
*^1 when the trays were cle.ared end once the mercenaries had swarmed 
iPaat tapestry that muflled Teisp, only blows by brutes 
Had style. Everything and everyone was clangorous for honesty , 

The world became one Salon das Refuads. But do not look 

JastetourtelCmetricwbrldandltarefinedabitaineis: . 
ConslderlnitsplBceacadetrilcietbneofsevezslpalaces 
^erefeU(feriwefonslnkfoto.eveiMjiggold.^.wlutd{d 
^ ■ ;TiibaafrriiibBs'end ih6se Doetskfromlse defenestrated Man? 


tendency to ,«of 

' her difficulties wil^ we ' 

person narrator.-rlt 
to ■adi8Ct^ision..of 
is certainly not » 

as'Hemingway to 
: 'bonvincfogcw«to^,*’®‘’®^^f-.'! .V .i - \ 
writw.' ■ 


a«*crii>ea oy 

[22? ' f* one *^brirtling with 
552®4'**fegrfty!’ ,-- fid not lau^. 

g^>.;repUed"ppn^ "I 

S“ ,wvB. beon alf right because I 
• ;^.wkegaard' in ‘my 


wife-to-be.) One must recall the cxtCTt 
of Thomas’s reputation she 


Mrt 'Watkins, though, in her . in- 


: lailr ' uito cpnccrhiy/Uh ih® proNoi^F^^ 


N^tuTBliim. 






P^X®1.9* ^dlS." Since he did not up r 
literary friendship STbert inan jilted them, as It were, 
JSfe. '.two Swansoa-bom,; *9. gubsequent excuses seemed to 

taoioM. I olness separated, the ^ Mrs 
Watkins from Thomas at their first 


ties; buf 


lelicyea rthat :.qpoff7epiwaness wracn is goneiauy luwaiuij, w ^ 

'^^t^’sown .more tpjihe tasfe Of the tooderii reader 




--country.; 


^ pocket was ' ptoMOof, but he ws He told 

W^^W8v;;-declafation, • that • conceding ^.hh wotio^Ifo 

*0 *oyo the' POO ' foooy 'and 

blustered J'^„„S“®friel£s 

taim^ chiidrep, he 

and had confioentiai chats with 


lides of the same coin? Both were born 
md brought up in Swansea, both were , 
wmantic, "feilidoiis” poets defeated ; 
to their craft, Doih were Ineffectual 
about worldly matters, and both «ed 

In the UnMStatesi lndeed, according .. 

to Gwen Waiklns, both their deaim - 
ivere toMled. Vernon Watkuishad 

of P^ard on the Gower Coast, and ■ 

IwfinaUy suffered a mbriBl hewtattack 

while dlaylng tennis at the University ' 
WaShfcglon in SeMtle, Wp w : L 
say whether it was Dylan s ifepth that 
made '! Vernon, huny on , to death 
himself?" asks the iridow sadly, lUs ; 
[ad too. and seems -upjust, that Dr : , 
JetfyU'bf Swansea was itot.aS;good. a , 
boetaS Mr Hyde( ■ • ' • ■ -i 


Might Dnd a phantom for. Always there was elsewhere, 
The'Ooiden Age, the Innocentesththmus, a land on 
Stalks beyond the'eyes of youth. When thePxIucehad raged 
Through status; texnplos and ,tke scrolls of hii Iiotta 
Ha grefled Nature; he could AInk of welfare, care for 
Thenainelefi hiany basting hii shadow on ihesqiure. 
liiey tooic die hint; love alone 'will talk all shades of creatures . 
IThey kre one/Thut. caraa^the Peoverba of Dempemey - 
You vr ill got tha.broad apotheosis you are waiting for, 

You will put the gods iiulde you end meke death their king,- 
You wlUfeelyour nervbqt iysiom ■ biand oraelo- 
And yoC^.o gathering storm approachee, it seems that Man,' 
^medbyUiio'tKtsfrlestpplay'Acteecnion^eplafo, 
<friwptberc(Remed..'11ieyou^ h]ls girlfriend, the warrior 
His tail chAlfynge^tho popt his phseiiMosi Jh the bcad^ 
.AptogTs;ihmevulgarnsthe'plfiiletfeu3iveUed: - 
PowernndrHpouse,theMythofGircumitaLnce, • '' 

Greet itien Im^pd on history r lidthing comes between 
The gnjdessaodhe^darkiiessiWhmshe lovesj dlirur.battce . < 
Of bho toimrion decendesof lust, thqCImoment whenihesefs 
HecpreyiabonttoInheHtthehtnocencepfthewbrld. ; 


PeterPortar. 
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Cold certitudes 


Donald Davie 

Dick Davis 

Wisdom and Wllderacss: 

The Achievemeni of Yvor Winters 
244pp. Athens; University of 
Georgia Press. 

0 8203 0631 2 _ 

A poem is what stands 
Wneo imperceptive hands. 

Feeling, nave gone astray. 

(I is wlul one should say. 

Few minds will come to iliis. 

The poet's only bliss 
Is in cold ceriilude > 

Laurel, archaie, rude. 

The tone of voice and the sentiment 
(the one a mirror of the olher) are 
unmistakable; only one tnodwn poet in 
English ever spoke like this. Tlie voice, 
thus unique, is irreplaceable; once 
heard, it can never be forgotten. And 
the poet who thus spoke can never be 
disli^ged from the canon, even though 
he spoTce with this authority in only a 
few poems - far fewer man his 
champions want to pretend. 

This would not be tlic case if the 
voice were merely idiosyncratic, 
unmistakable only in that sense. Mimit 
it not be claimed, for instant, that the 
voice of Robinson Jeffers is similarly 
distinctive, therefore just as ir- 
replaceable? No. For the voice that 
speaks these verses, though not to be 
confounded with any other voice that 
has spoken in our time or for several 
centuries before us, nevertheless is not 
unprecedented: it is the voiM of 
Arthur Yvor Winters, but equally it is 


the voice, or one of the voiws, of 
Thomas Wyatt and Ben Jonson, 
George Gascoigne and 
It is Sereforc a voice from the past, 
and yet not the voice of P“tKlie. a 
voice^ that sounded once mA then 
Sed stilled through 300 jmars, 
which now. for those few who wn^hcar, 
sounds once again. Such 
when the seemingly long «^ad rise 
from their graves and walk again 
are the most magical and the mMt 
affecting in litemry history and. for 
some ofus, in literary expenence. It is 
nothing less than rebirth, as when Ovid 
and Lucretius walk again in the pages 
of John Dryden. 

Such reWrths, though the evidence 
of them is before our eyes and 

sounding in any ears that will Uswn, are 

commoSy ruled out as impossible. In 
particular there is no provision for 
them in any discourse that proceeds by 
setting up the classi(iue against the 
maderne^ or the traditional against the 
moderni and this is true even when 
“the modem” is thought to have been 
inaugurated as long ago ns w Blake 
or Kant or Wordsworth. Because, 
through Winters’s lifetime and up to 
the present day, influential discussion 
of literature has almost invariably set 
up these false oppositions, there have 
always been autnorities with a specim 
interest in deriding Winteres 
endeavour and the criticism by which 
he Justified it, and in denying his 
achievement. 

He did not help his own cause; 
embattled solitaries seldom do. There 
are pages of his verse as well as his 
prose mat deserve to be derided; and 
^ he aged, ever more aware of being 
isolated, and misrepresented, he 


of Discovery (1967). is a oisancr. ojr 
that time he was wnting hardly any 
Doems: but he had never been prolinc. 
ud had scorned those who were, 
aligning himself with 

Gascoigne, Ben Jonson. Oreville, Ralegh, 
^ Donne, 

Poets who wrote great poems, one by one 

rGifBCt* 

There could hardly be a starker 
contrast to that American tradition in 
poetry - the central tradition, so many 
Americans would claim - that runs 
^ra Whitman’s Song of Myself, 
thmiioh Pound’s uniinisbed and 


Alarming domesticities 


through Pound’s unfinislied and 
unfimshable Cantos, to Robert 
Uwell’s Notebook. The self-renewing 
gamiHty of such works wiU be 
applauded by those for whom poetic 
sensibility is a regularly spoujins 
fountain, and they will jeer at Wmtere 
as costive. But Pasternak, in this if in 
nothing else on Winterss side, 
declared rather vehemently that poetic 
capacity, thought of as a fountain, on 
the contrary is a sponge. 

All the same, the four lines just 
quoted serve to show how few of 
Winters's poems meet his own exacting 
standards. “Act/relract’* - the rhyme is 
satisfyingly crisp and exact, but not if 
we patisp- to reflect that no one can 
retract a statement except the person 
who made it'. Winters's apologists and 
champions, Dick Davis among them, 
argue for the propriety in the twentieth 
century of using a form so time- 
honoured as the heroic couplet; but 
they do not pause to consider whether 


Winters's use of that fom » 
resourceful and adroit. Accordingbj. 
and lamentably, Winters and ms 
champions share with their antagonists 
an astonishing 

greatest master of coupW rhyme m 
English, Alexander Pope, a®"'® 
token we look in vain in winters for 
any exercise in the Elizabethan gwn 
style so sustained as Ralegh s The 
Lie". Instead we get, directed against 
the "socially conscious" verse of the 
1930s, four stanzas on the pattern of: 

Change or repose is wrou^l 
By steady arm and thought: 

The One indignant sprawl 
Confuses ah. 

This is truly fine and memorabtejand 
as apposite in the 1980s as the 1930s. 
But let no one pretend that it 
competes, in inventive handling ot a 
tight and intricate stanza, with the best 
of Ralegh or Wyatt, nor with (to 
recognize another of Winters s 
acknowledged masters) the best of 
Thomas Hardy. Even in his early 
Imagist phase - for Winters had invest- 
ed heavily in modernism, before he 

turned against It- his performances are 

often portentous and foolish when 
compared with the best of what 
t was done in that mode by his con- 
f temporaries. At ^ every stage he 
! chose among available models and 
s masters with an earnestness, an 


ill lUWMV \ " 

Elizabethan plain style was only one 
such mode). Winters was often heavy- 
handed. „ , , • j j 

Surprisingly - dismaylnmy mdeed, 
for those who know Dick Davis u an 
amUtious poet along Wintersian lines, 


also as a trenchant though good- 
humoured reviewer - Wisdom and 
Wilderness nowhere concerns itsdf 
with the minutiae on which everything 
else depends, with how, for iostaoce, 
Winters manages line-endings, acrou 
or not across rhyme. Instead the 
discussion proceeds at a le^ 
comfortably far above such fon^ 
particulars, in a realm where Wioteis 
IS aligned with Aristotle and 
Aquinas against Emerson (justly) a^ 
Wordsworth (unjustly). Even T< S. 
Eliot, to whom winters was opposed 
far more virulently than he was to 
Pound (and Davis is good on tfe 
compelling reasons why), figures io 
this book in terms of his professed 
opinions, not as one who structured 
and fastened together lines of verse in a 
particular way. Amirdingly Davis is 
far more at ease with Winten the critic 
and literary theorist than with Wlnten 
the poet, though even as theorist and 
polemicist Wintem is never brought 
into conjunction with those of his peers 
who conceived for him through several 
years a re^ though guarded and 
apprehensive respect - notably, Allen 
l^te and John Crowe Ransom. Davis, 

I suspect, wrote this book several yean 
ago, and after toe typescript bad been 
oiit of his hands for several years In 
Athens, Oeorpa, chose not to update 
it. Certainly there are recent and not so 
recent testimonies which he neither 
I cites nor apparentlyhas taken note oi- 
! by (among others) David Levin, Thom 
i Gunn. Guerard, Turner 

! Cassity, and Gabriel Pearson (in Tw 
Review). Winters the poet, I’m aWd 
we must say, deserved sotMlhiM 
I better. But tten, as he saw Umscll, 
“Few minds wli come to this." 


Encounters with things 


Vicki Feaver 

Hermionk Lee CEdltor), 

Stevie Smith: A Selection 
224pp. Faber. £8.50 (paperback, 

£3.af). 

0 571 13029 1 

"SotherelWhatEfory!" boasted Slewe 

Smith to one ofner friends on being 
told that at Eton’s Fourth of June 
• , celebrations in 1968 the Captain ofthe . 
School had recited hetpoem “Do Thke 
Muriel Out". One ofthe things she 


Se^lndFng is“m quite aLura^te. 

and 


along wi.h.anne review,, letter. ,ad ^1938)d^ 


along vvith review, le^^^^ 

the radio play A Turn Outside. ffit that "light as her verses are In 

The advantage of Stevie Smitn: a of them reveal beneath 

Selection is that it’s a sort of sampler: a . undercurrents of nostalgia 

-I ■ 9— ..I nf UfeiU . ... 


OeieLllun a iimk -r— IIIQ giinace UnUBreuirema 

chronological ^angement of wen- pain". „ , 

chosen poems (several from each of as Ms I.ee demonstrates, Sterte 

hervolumes), excerpts from the novels -jjj^ playing with wor^. 

and prose pleces, -plus one' coinplete uYesterday 1 luttapotamus’’ the 
shortstbry.ltrivesthere^rachMCC *(lungle Husband" tells hfa 


Graham D. Martin 

Francis Ponge 

Nioque de ravant-piintemps 

70pp. Paris: Oallimard. 5Sfr. 

2 07 023942 X 

Yves Bonnefoy has written of the 
amarine concrete particularity of 

.^1 /ativ* nfs^fVXi fn 


deti^ted with Faber’s new Stevie 
Smw, a selection' designed esp^daliy 
for stiideiits; 

Of course her wbrk Is afrea^ 
available. The bumper Collected 
Poems (AUeh Lane, 197S) has |ust 
been rejpjrtnted, and .there is a Penguin 


successwasthe thoughi .inevitaoiy, wraw iw —gevalemt" is turned into “Great is 
J for reaching passages from the tend to m p^yaij g bit". She is 

ould have been set pieces (Stevie .Smith sjaew fentertainer. Her voice, for all , its 

's liew Stevie aubjertssUOTasp^warOewBny.tn^^ literarihess and experiments with 
gned especially .Church, - ^Bntisn - metre and rhyme, has the histrionic 

. Euripides’ The qualities of an actress. She sings, 

t afreadv widely full charm of the ja^Pg fra5 impersonates, playsroles,teUs, stories. 

iner Colleciei o“'', senes of Umurprisingly she was one of the stars 

fSs) hiS iwt but .in' fact cleverly cpnlrived ^oetry-reading boom in the 
-ro 1. « PiAmiti associations. . lQ60s. 
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The Rise of 
Colleges 

Institutions of Learning 
in Islam and the West 

• qohrtmrted .with : jtnetleuloua ciw- ; 
" . rfian^Ipi rich in Ihslghta aiidldeeaj; ■ 
- ' end ipoet elpgant in expreMlon V: .i 

\ ita slbn1ft<ri.nca:extanda 

. ' ‘ e^iyBspedofthe.tlfed^^^^^^'^ ' 
laaiiqnoTlsiBroiecillto i 

' i: ' - 'Whhbut doubt ahrerig the moft.^^ 

' ; pOiiant vrorka 'oftjBMerohfo tod flew : 

. ' ; of lajemlDeiudles to appear in . 

• veare,andend,6ftoam.oat.8lgnnioBnt, 

. eveif written on lalBirilceduoaflort^;..^ 
iriustbe conslderpdan enduring («n- 

: tributibfi to Uifth Iriamlc.aitd MMw! 

= ’ ; oval stodlee.'^Sayyad Howalrt Near, y 

\nMiaflfnWdiidBookmv/i^c^^ 

Edinburgh 

. UnlveteilYPr^»A‘22'Georhe^uqW-^ 


■ ; The eXcqllent notes expl^ Stevie . ^ moralist. Mother, 

Sirilth’s frequent Utdraiy tod dassical /, Man? is the title of one of her 
allilsiona, qliote from remarte, she collections and it is a question which 
made in recordings of her work, rive gjjg continually fries to toswef. “It is 
the orimal where the poem ' Is a hjg .^ttue needs explrining / Not his 
iTaiislation (or in one case another she deddes in one poem, 

English version of it) and make « Away Melancholy”. Yet, while only ; 
illumtnhting cross-references l^tween tooawareofdifficultie8andpaiD,shef8 
prose and poetry. For example in the ^ gebtlmenlalist. "Poetry is very 
note on the poem "Persephone vitm gt^ona and never has any kindness at 
_I nf.>i-0aftIIAnrR nf the >i.. L-ll— .>.9 TT... ....... ahamaA,! 


.el0g^ 

wri^’:| 


-.a...-.., • inaviwW' r-*-!-.— •rTT:- • ••• . 

end thorough analysis, dt a. “Never make.a mistake when it cornea., 


*'Stev(e Smlto is Hhl(di8h'; whimrictil, ;. "Ohbowlfelt,tbatfeeimgofcruel^in 
ftmtastteal. estopidtt 'sKeiU end the. sprt^.of vicious,., 

toaBhypfaB^m,ssAtirical (ei^euy;. cruelty thet- isn’t battle cruelty, but 
' Of.'WXhniUaK (toingpeopleito death in.lavetories”/ 

' mi^fe'Cinsse^ito^ Ihet yvas in 1936, inqdentrily i.. 

i.rApbetdoesnotmIndhertng'toeaf 
Hertoneofvofoef MpnOejuermmgB^ lent sometinies (o what heis saying as 
dpinesticafedy cofnmne^? tpeqe.. two, 'w^U as td' hfr'ihythm^ 

sidp.” ■' • v ‘,v : •• .rStwe smith iWbtebntwm^ 

>ipdr loato it^is nil rijriif s . Qbriq.iuly-8be' deserves to be f^ad for 
edritento^vi^t^^^^ bothiiVetmtobughsheistvellkuoWnr 

'Smldi but idW 

eiiVMrlArt.rMtieshBitt.tendetteithento’ propoHfoh''6f:tife>^ifeo6ie'.^ 



the incapacity of Frencn to acnieve me j 
same eroct.Trands Ponge, however, ^ 

has spent his life disproving Bontofoys { 

daim. His texts,- smgle-mindedly de- ^ 

voted to such things as rain, fire, an ^ 

oyater, a pebble,- mfetletoe, a dgarette, ^ 
etc, seem to pull these intractable j 

objects out of the page to speak to us. , 

Yet many years ago, in, 1 

Ponge (^th more than a touch of his i 
habituhl modesty) ,. described his 
literary progress In these terms: . . . ; 
1, 1 recognized the Impossibility of ■ 
expressing myselft, 2. 1 fell back on 
toe attempt to describe r/i/ites(but at 
once wanted, to transcenp them!); 

3. , I recognized ' (recently) the 
: impossibility not only of expressing 
but also of desenbidg italfigs. 

• He resolved therefore “to publish ■ 
descriptions of accounts of failures to 
describe”. At tint sight such modesty 
seems puzriing. His reactions to thin^ 
have always been remarkable: he has 
: always found it possible “in the case of 
y thes(mpleBt,tUi)gs« to make an Infinity 
; ■ of -Btatemepfs , oon^s^^dutirely- of 
i. remtou heyef before made?, And dp 

/ not V texts such a4 .hu . orange . or his 
tori^t tempt us to say that i^nris 

could hEjidly ho more conw 

^ But' this is predseiy the problem vrith ■ 

1 which I Po!^ ' is so ptosionafely; 
s, , cohcein^.iWoi^s arenoti«ahties, dje 
t ' indeed totally unlike realities; and .in-a 
'seiiset the greater the writef’8,succesa,; 
... tto ;m<^-. obviods ' the., . ditoarity 
r .betvjfeen'drorda 'and things, .iHence 
s rnariyofFcm^’siaierttomcontamndt 
only -a *mmshed*^ set qf pKrhses whieb 
r.: setthotoblifictbfhiamterestm.anew’ 
)c light, tduening it with huihoiir and 
- “brinrind ft Blivet they also relate his 

S . struggle m describe , the object', they. 

■ record different stages of the: writing^: 

>e .‘‘iticludijng i tus !., sense, .'ofv-ln-, 


everything still remains to be said" Jo 
he sets himself the task of sayina mm, 
mudi more than has been said b^re. 
he succeeds magnlfiMnlly; suc^ 
too in leaving the ineffable even nwf* 

tantaliringlyllluminaled, 

Ponge’s activity (he hp alw^jwj 
averse to being "miscalled a “ 
therefore not merely 
evocations of reahty; it aiw W 
profound philosophical mipllcatiW 
heading him, we become mom w 
sdous of the nature of 
reality, and of the dispanw Jwg 
the two. Med tating on ^ b* 


the differences oeweo 
count; it is the mind s effort to id^ 
the two, and its failure to do ro wyw 
R CRrtain point, ^ch ” 

vividness of the effect. His lan^^ 

^S^InS outside it*lt,W a world nioB 

real than before. 

The present book 

h«iAf ndses. datms .B 


•enureiy ixom 

=&Si£4[i^ 

things tor their 
though our grasp both of om 
and^exterori objects 
at least we can be swe of 


oftoS^rtirtfrhec^ 
regards artfttjc.acdvily Man^J^i.- 
that of the scitotist. 

“^eker’^;: ^ 

form of ihefe BO ^ ^ 

labdratoire"; ^ „“jpch: 

rntei^tmi 


.^StitoSto8earoh”.For^^^^^^^ 

• ^vity. .Consequently 

ijs texts as/documentt-.^j^i:- 

'stages in.th?»arch.tm .^ 




, : -I cannot dose, 

.■^mm^nlcate;|^gen^^^ 

■dftli^t at so.hiettog • 

•>or srid.-before. He 
addihgio 

chf^cters m.tne 8^® 


tts^as^ sa^., ^nbtohiy 
mibt.b’drii' sria; bilValho 




iwhibh share, our World . 

:?»»i •.i-i.'l - 
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uterary criticism 


Life as fashioned 


A. 0. J- Cockshut 

AvROM Fleishman 

Fluiresof Aulobiography: The 
Lmguage of Self-Writing in 
Yietorian and Modern England 


486pp.^dversity of California becomes a palimpsest. .. . 

S’04666 8 7*“i passage, as well as giving the key 

to the book s argument, may serve as 

d“ra„v“toMPet»^S !| 

liars, and many more misint^ret padded with meaning; but one does 
themselvM, It is .Jj)® of come to long for an occasional short 


JllrfS 1 » * i®"^ - The other d 

traditional typology is not left may lose in 

behind, but a new symbolic action is literary delis 
generated:_theenrichingofabiblical uniqueness cl 
hentage with the wholeliistory of its the special el 
aesthetic versions, where what show. Every i 
counts is not the specific content of lyric poem t 
the onmnal figure but its malleability something be 
for life fashioning. The type can do it; thi 
becomes a palimpsest. . . . does. 


Theotherdangcrismorescrious;-we given n thought io the philosophical 
may lose in the contemplation of idea of the self arc inveterate eaohts. 
literary delights that sense of the No one who had read widely in the 
uniqueness ot each person which it is twenty-five or so volumes of Newman's 
the special glory of autobioaraphy to letters already published could 
show. Every major literary form from possibly doubt his wonderful power of 
lyric poem to nistorical novel does entering into the thoughts ana feelings 
somelning better than any other form of people utterly different from 
can do it; this is what autobiography himself. Fleishman shows himself 
does. sketchy on Catholic doctrine; he 

Flcishman'smelhodworks(andvcry 

well) when the author he is considering iSl^Sn 

was himself something of a fantasist. L"®8e of any rort . . . to come between 
r\,vit,iav !. .. the soul ana its Creator. It is face to 


Though some autobiographers are 
liars, and many more misinterpret 


sutoblography to claim to tell the 
truth. The testing of this claim. 

whether by internal evidence or by ... . . . • . 

eitemal facts, determined for a long biography is more an invention since his admitted determination lo 
time most critical approaches. Avrom * quest; and the author is not so dwell on happy things is halfway 
Heishtnan's book is a distinguished. asking "How did I come to be towards shaping reality according to 
^Quehbv 00 means faultless, member what I am?^ as "How do I choose to the heart's desire. But the metliod 
ci a new class of autobiographical present myself?” The stress is on the works ill with obstinate truth-tellers. 
cHticism: the stress here is on the .of autobiography (or novel), steeped in facts and documents, like 

aesthetic quality, and autobiography is rather than on what is pnpr to writing, Newman and Mill. One can sym- 
ssstrallati to imaginative literature, the struggle to understand oneself and paihlre with Fleishmans dilemma, 
nther than to history. For the ones history. Should he omil the greatest and finest 

historical approach the distinction There are two obvious dangers in 8®*^® a ^ should he 

betwren an autobiography and a such a critical method. Fleishman has fjPfiyJft « 5*" ® method at odds with 
DOvel, which, like DnWd Coppeifield, been aware ofboth, though this has not 55SI1 „m ^ 11? 
incorporates personal memories, is enabled him always to avoid them. The , u 

absolute;fortbeaestheticitistenuous. first is that typology may encroach u- u ^ . j 

We n«d _not be surpriKd th« beyond its SnsSssfil 


come to long for an occasional short 
sentence in Saxon words. 

For Fleishman, then, an auto- 
biography is more an invention 
than a quest; and the author is not so 
much asking "How did I come to be 
what I am?^ as "How do I choose to 
present myself?” The stress is on the 


Flcishman'smelhodworks(andvcry rXii. 

well) when the author he is considering iSl^Sn 

was himself something of a fantasist. L"®8e of any rort . . . to come between 
Carlyle's Sartor Resariia is a perfect l^® '** Crenlor. It is fa<» to 

which HeishmaR cLn dicLtangle for .“iT 

US. Ruskin is an intermediate case. concerned here to examine the 
since his admitted determination to ‘*®8”*® ^ deviant 

dwell on happy things is halfway interpretation of Catholic doctrine.” 
towards shaping reality accoiding lo Did it occur to him. I wonder, that his 
the heart's desire. Bui the metliod readers might be inclined to doubt 
works ill with obstinate (ruth-tellers, whether he was really a belter guide to 
steeped in facts and documents, like Catholic doctrine thnn Newman, or 
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than Pope Leo XIII, who honoured 
him? Similar, though less glaring, 
mistakes arise from his determination 
to see Mill's education in terms of the 
Evangeiical iriidilion in which his 
father had been reared. 

It may seem ungenerous to devote so 
much or a short review of a learned and 
useful book to its weakest passages. 
But I do so because they raise a point 
of general importance. Much current 
criticism is much stronger on theory 
than on history. Professor Fleishman 
has a knowledge of critical writing on 
autobiosraphy which far exceeds my 
own. Wiat he does not have, in equal 
degree, is a knowledge of the society in 
wmch his auto biographers lived, and of 
the events, the ideas and the people of 
which (hey wrote. I hope 1 am not 
alone in believing that the knowledge 
he locks is at least as important for the 
practice of liiernry criticism as that he 
so well shows. 


oovel, which, like Dawd Copperfield, 
incorporates personal memories, is 
absolute; for the aesthetic it is tenuous. 
We need not be surprised that this 
book awards about the same space to 
each kind. 

For Fleishman self-writing (a term 
which includes both kinds) since the 
time df Wordsworth is characterized by 
a newrlchness of symbolic reference: 

the Victorians were endowed with 
widespread sources of images, in 
which the Christian peregrfnalio 
(filtered through the Romantic 
poets) was only one strand. In the 
exfoliation of these patterns in 


St Augustine, for instance, we may 
rightly note the parallels with Virgil. 
As in the Aeneid, Carthage is 
associated with sensuality, and the 
final goal is Rome. But the decisive 
scenes in the Confessions occur in 
Milan, to which there Is no Virgilian 


parallel. Why? Well, just because in 
life they did. And, steeped in Genesis 
as he was, we might have expected 
Augustine to recount the stealing of 
apfries. But as he actually stole pears, 
be describes stealing pears. 


the drift and purpose of his own book? 
Or should he try to make them fit the 
pattern? He chose (he third 
alternative, which was bound to be 
unsuccessful. It need not, however, 
have been as unsuccessful as it actually 
is, if only Fleishman knew more 
history. It is perilous to write about 
Newman's Apofog/ii without first being 
steeped in the history of the events and 
the ideas about which Newman was 
writing. 

He begins by mistaking Newman's 
metaphysical sense of the self as 
undeniable reality with egoism. How 
odd that it did not occur to Fleishman 
that many people who have never 


Aiming to convince 


The symbolic past 


John Sturrock 

William R. SisBENBcmin - ' ' 

^nal Techniques and Facliial 
Woiki 

l^pp. Unlv^ty of Georgia Press. 
08203 0636 3 ' . 

William R. Siebenschuh has gravitated 
ktbe Question which air students and 
^ plain readers of bioeraphy or 


This may be so, but 1 cannot see that - sees Gosse’s "immediacy" here as 
it is the question, siebenschuh scores dramatic; others , might see it as 


lirian Vickers 


Zaiiava Karl McKeon 

Novels and Argjumenls: Inventing 
Rhetorical Criticism 
260pp. Chicago University Press. 
£18. 

0226 56034 1 


Since Wayne C. Booth's The Rhetoric 
of Fiction (1961) made the concept 
respectable, rhetoric has often been 
invoked as an approach lo (he novel. 
The narrator's self-reipresentation (a 
variant on the orator^s cultivation of 
edios to convince his audience of his 
sincerity and reliability), techniques of 
description, methods of organization ~ 
these and other matters have been 
darified by reference to classical 
rhetoric. 

. Zabava McKeon,' who studied with 
Booth and is mar;ried to Richaid 
McKeon, Author of some of the most 


points neatly, enouto in ways on deceitful, in biographical terms, Zaiinve McKeon,: who studied with 

Newte.0R«.vPSseandBostral|butoffa siebenschdh’s book is dearly tod Booth and is marri^ to Richaid 
phantom opponent, leaving- the rew 'pieastotly written, and he is strongest McKeon, Author of some of the most 

by far on Boswell, even if the penetrating studies of logic and 

with his belief toat the hteraiy effects Johnson, in its' size, artistry and .rhetoricproducedinourtimeiwantsto 
to which writers such as these turn are idiosyncrasy, does not lead to easy or m beyond such partial applications of 
the source of ^ their literary con^cine eeheralizatioos about the. toetoric. Drawing Oh the work of- her 


to which wnters such as these turn are idiosyncrasy, does not lead to easy or 
the source of ^ their literary con^cing geheralizatioos about the, 
effectiveness. What Siebenschuh does practice of biography. Here, as 


Stephen's discovery nf his vocation as 
an artist brings “the reversal", that he 
must leave Ireland. ("Reversal” must 
not be taken literally: it seems to mean 
chance of direction.) Tlic translative 
novel is organized in terms of middle, 
so Ihnt "the principle of ils wholeness is 
perceived in terms of being, of 
an englobing prcsenincss without 
beginning or end”. The novel's 
“intellectual struclurc*' is then 
“coincident with the being of the 
universe'*: example, paradoxically 
enough. Death in Venice (“the end is 
simpty still another embodiment of the 
whole"). Finally, the definitive novel 
of sequence, drawing on all three 
modes, resembles grammar in that 
elements arc interlinked, but differs 
from grammar in that the elements 
“are conceived of os real entities**: 
such is Mrs Dalloway. These categories 
are explained Further in the second part 
of the book, with analyses of Dog 
Years, The French Lieulenaiit's 
Wo/zM/i, Robert Gmver's first novel,. 
The Origin of the BrunLMs, .and two' 
texts by Flannery O'Connor, The 
F'fo/en/ Bea/’iMnviy, and a latesiory, 
“The Lame Shall Enter First'* - an 


ro beyond such partial applications of unhackneyed choice of fiction, 
rhetoric. Drawing dh the work of- her -.i- r ,ui u i ...u 

husband and other -members of the T^ecnticof this book, told 




notquiteaskhimselFisbowfartheyare (hroughout, Siebenschuh builds too OiicagcT Aj^toteliaris (whose hisiory 
being led astray^-- ie.leadmgu^astray^ on (ije assumption .that his has been recently fold by McKeon and 

"factual statentents” are somehow, .'BoothihFro/e»?o/iA2),sheproposesB 


non-rhetorical, and thus marked off comprehensive theory which treats 
fromtheliteratyiheiafbrcedtobelimre novels - as “fictivq ‘ arguments’’, 


•Iwt Writing entails surely militates £l^u|fS|v*^fSssfan^ntence^ ^ "I 
thdr credibility. Professor uiSlk iRtMQ 


tn tbe existcDce ot a form oi wnung *®fitrucluredarnzneniswnicn can move 
entirelywithoutstyle.aformofwritlng minds to Irelier*. Defiberalely 
indeed that lies . putside writing eschewing the method of Aristotle, ox 
altogether, ft is noticeable that in Booths who ahalyse lexis at first hand 

' ° ..Jil. O'..,.!,... — ft-- ! -I— — 


menis Which can move 
elier*. Defiberalely 
lelhod of Aristotle, ox 


'TTie critic of this book, (old (hat he 
can invent any novel according (p any 
ofthe four modds, and (hat as a reader 
he has been invented by the author, 
. must wonder what kind of audience he 
himself constitutes, and whether he isa 
judge, or just a theoros, or looker-on. 
Although ingenious, this attempt to 
subsume all fiction under a model 
derivedfrbm the idiosyncratic fusion of 


«bte*chuh’8 ^wer to this gazed at my father with loving eyes comparing Gibbon with Taatus at one and classify recuiring 
LaKfio avoid il bv '>•' cheese and caery", h/ writes of the “core-- of fint establishes a thi 

tuatk that^th^ u°suS ReM?ation S Siebenschuh allows there may be a Information common lo both; had he and then reads texu 

*l‘t«rsiy art and factual atefomSnt* measure of symbolism in the scene. It is acknowled^ that this absent “core’ somewhat badc-to-fo 

««dTot apDir that toe surely all symbolism, as the whole can itself Be nothing if not textual, oiie might think, And 

l*te«Qthem can be A book is. with the cheese and celery Siebenschuh might have redirected toe . enti^ strea the 

WD asserUon that the^terary art in (here to make thoK loving eyes look argument of hia book on lo to^ arou 

cases fa the factual statement. «ther less fondly loving. Siebenschuh Ones. : ®“u ®iJ,V 


recurring elements, she two conwpls. formuTaled to answr 
les a thMretlcal model q«rte different questions in wholly 
lAe tiB Mahi • a different contexts, must be Judfied 


see 


and classity recuiring elements, she 

first establishes a theoretical model ^ ^ ^ 

and then reads texu in ils light, a contexts, must be judged 

somewhat back-to-fronl procedure, ariificirf and unconvincing. The book 
one might think. And whereas other evidently been long ustated and 
. critics stress the author-reader has many pertepitye observations, 

relationship, toe arousal of emotions madentw to Its thesis, yet tt operates 
and the control of judgment, where on too high a levej of abstraction, 
“ttructiire'' also implies a shaping of o^uding- ttreoretical arguments 
-eventSi feelings and values, she Wilhpui confronting them with 

discusses structure in terms drawn awkward objections or negative 
. from court-room rhetoric. In the epily inStanca. Above all, the categon^ 
and schematic De invenHone Cjoero themselves are too gener^ized and do 
lu^fojd clMsIfication • of n?t_ suewed in definina and 
isues baslc-to ell disputes: ' distinguishing novels from each olher. 
iral (what is the fact at seems loo broad to set the 
Icfiniiive (how can the fact "ovel of ideas and 

I?), the qualitative (what ienUna aMinsi “the conjecmral 

rcumstanres must be novel of styles and mannere . Where 

), and the translative (what would one put Stendhal? How can the 

nust be followed?). These conjectural novel be organized “to call 

tips (p, the advocate ‘V purely linguistic 

is speechi but clearly no characierofnovels,tothrowin(orelief 
>ie a riovel in this way'ind w-ords, oua words”? Can one read 
ee how they can be applied .*«>«** ^Without noticing metotng? 
nc of novels And how. can the 'Translative 

IS makin g a cla wflcat^^^^^ slnicliire of the universe"? ft is 
Cicero on status unHfeoiy ihat either Thomas Mann or 


iyaft Htt pe Tilasoit ” 

keener 

Jfe£||^.rfB^liig:The ' 
Talei The Novel: 
B^J.f®I^Wted .Realism df t&e 

York: Columbia 
S»tyPr^s.S3ftSs^ 



mam cnaracicT wnp gp^tembloCT. For that considered?), and the translative (what 

false mental KavJSh We Sould.have procedure must be followed?)., These 

is labelled a “Cham of becoming .. ““ft** tips (p , the advocate 

■ Having devoted the first third pf the afld gepealdgy .or 

book toM etebmaltond^ ofcertaln m.eillal one ever wrote a rwvelm this wa 

K?to6na™5«^^ 

fiSal works^The resulti Moitover, whfle it Is tiue ‘ that ; « - 

cocouhging;innfoSlca8Mtheanalws ^ and-Ra«e(as are, In fact, what McKeon really seems 

ioems remote from, the raptena 1. characters apd toolr; own ;to be doing 

Sver’s Travels heedtats e book (or lack of it) is systonn. Combinuig Ciwro on sm/wj 

{JUIIIVBiJ. i/ > .nl_kR .'mIL OeVVIUpUKt V ... I . ... i . . .| , ^ r 


-riven in. the tales to the of literature has a beginning, middle 
te^toTproVoMtivi Sir'llSy inhabit,; 'ndr, ,TmcBt and odd, she defines, four rtypes of 

fobereadSphflosophtSdproH^^ . Sportpnt the authors’ feelings novel. - The wnjectural -noyel. Is 
aWito IS, drawn .organized m terms , of beginhing, 


now it Is other asseasinentaad/?ai'w/4*.isdsj^®f®^,,*® aiionnon' aiveu *»*'«*r. ..-t, ^ — Ij' ! 

I}, are t|:eated.wito reserve kb «foo provocaUve< p^hologlc^y,- they inhaWl,; 'nor, . most .and chd, si 

>^to; Am6fte themiBthe tobereadaiphllosophioaiprop^tlons . jn,pcirtant w.sil« the authors feelings novel. The 
ll^e^\yltichtots book sets «« (jisgulse”.*^Our atterttito i^dravn ^hout toat - Swifts sombre .organitod i 
neglect. According to toe^^mptihg'' rcterebla^^ of, satire; ‘ ,Voltrire’s ^ 

"difki'-'M;. KMEjer, . the randlde's name fo CondiUpc...- - joKasoh's anxfoosjhdgincnL , These .9 

Wtete-aiiiftiat a sbedfle ? • . . in Keener's^ 


in terms of beginning, ./nic best part of the book Is the 
doing, speech . qnd feeling - conclusion, with Its analyses bf Cbbver 
niy ,bv,- the ..iitiuiu and O’Connor, cs^ciaily the lattyr. 
nine rtf thn . .'Bgeot’s, Hcie tfac . 'fexhauBilve ' ' «r 


5 matrix"" bf 
iBtile critltol' 
i^cero, the 
McKeon . has 
are laid aside, 
nply- as : an. 


iSavJSiin? o?aestMtlc 'assWhow* pnh ^ Works; can^e ternled .precedes^. An Pofirelt of < alliance between rhetoric- and'ficUpii 

??^!;‘fe,elght^nth centory .oaim^ ■ ^ ^ -v ; 
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The French Council of Commerce 
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ofier Colbert 
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Despite the impression created by the 
narrow confines of the title of his book, 
Tliomas J. Schaeper has produced 
what amounts to a refutation of Lionel 
Rothkrug’s celebrated Opppshionip 
Louis a/V, published in 1965, 
Schaeper belonw to the revisionist 
school which holds that the latter part 
I viv'c TAian fvannuslv dated 


represent Paris. The Fabre brothers of 
Marseilles, Piou of Nantes and 
Anisson of Lyons were typical of the 
more active deputies. Many served the 
eovernment in a variety of other waw 
ns arbitrators or diplomats. Prcvio^uwy 
it was thought that the opinions of the 
deputies were a frontal assault on that 
body of economic policies brought to 
maturity by Colbert and known ns 
mercantilism. Schaeper reveals that 
there was little in them with which 
Colbert would have disagreed, ^e 
council was thoroughly mercantilist 
in the sense of favouring strong 
regulation of all aspects of the 
economy. Like Colbert himself, they 
wanted French trade to be freer of 
restrictions. Since France had no gold ot 
silver mines, foreign trade wasjhe only 


16H8) should not be seen asu period of 
decline accompanied by cconoinic anti 
military disasters, an ngeing king, 
incompetent ministers utul the virtual 
bankruptcy of the state. Thanks to the 
work of Rngnhild Hatton and others, 
this revisionist approach hns already 
brought about a rcconsideralion of the 
old king’s stniecrnfi nml of the skills of 
his later ministers. Now the attack on 
orthodox turns to the economic 
sphere. Tiie creation of the Council of 
(fomnicrce in 1700. allegedly under 
pressure from a disgrunlled trading 
community, is usnaliy cited as an 
argument for the traditional view, 
mainly on the strength of Rothkru^ s 
work. Schaeper demonstrates that its 
creation is a stronger argument in the 
hands of the revisionists. 

The idea of roynl consultations with 
the merchant community was far from 
new in 1700. Louis XI had conferred 
with merchants in 1470; so later had 
Richelieu; and one of Colbert's chief 
assistants was Savary, author or Le 
parfait nigociantt the standard 
handbook tor businessmen of the 
ancien righne. From the late 
seventeenth century onwards the 
government displayed a growing 
interest in obtaining accurate estimates 
of the condition of the -country as a 
whole: Colbert and his successors 
bombarded provincial intendants and 
businessmen with demands for surveys 
andstatistics. liie need for a Council of 
Commerce was compensated for in the 
1 69Qs by a unique set of circumstances 
\vilhin' .the rninlsterial structure. 

- .Internal cbmtnerce and manufactures 
f^ll .withiti' the ruponsibilities of the 
coniroller-gpneral of the finances, but 
extenial trade was the province oMhe 
'.secretti'ry for the ngvy. This distinction . 

: \irais' blurred .twlween 1690 and 1699, 

when both offices i(«lre held by Louis 
de PqntchaTtrain..Uj39n his' elevation . 
to the chancellorship. Pontchartrgin 
made moves to ensure that control of , 

. commerce should not revert.to divided 

state that had prevailed before. Hence 
the - creation of., the Council.^ of 
Commerce as a means oF preventing 
future conflicts between two ministers. ; 
Pontchartrain convinced the kingthat 
'Sucji-h., council would give a. central 
direction to trade .aha would .hlso 
: boiistUute a standing body from which 

: bath.ministerscouldgeCex|Krt advice. 

' Schaeper 'finds 'no ‘evidence of 
disgruntled merchants, only of a 
' -monarch who was an enlt^lened 


Roger Mettani 

Nobbert Elias 

The Court Society 
Translated by Edmund Jepheot 

301pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 


Society 
by Edmund 


attempted to manage the provincial 
dlites in the same way as he tried to 
manipulate powerful groups at court. 
Fortunately for the crown, these 
provincial and courtly factions spent as 
much time in internecine feuding as 


Jepheott 
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means by which she could build up 
stocks of these precious metals. The 
deputies shared Colbert’s static view of 
the worlil’s resources, a view which 
contributed logically to wur, as it 
assumed (hat one country could only 
prosper at the expense of another. 
Schaeper secs lliein as thoroughly 
tradiiionnl if compared with the 
English writers of the same period, like 
Dudley North and Nicholas fiarbon, 
who were iihandoning the mercantilist 
canon of bullionism, oalance of trade 
and the static view of the nation’s 
economy. 

Yet these were (he men who in their 
own way had helped to develop many 
areas of Frenclt commerce and 
industry. Drawing on the pioneering 
studies of J. S. Bromley and others, 
Schaeper is able to confirm that this 
development occurred in the late part 
of the reign, when the economy is 
supposed to have been in decline, like 
everything else. In their memoranda 
the deputies tried to indicate means of 
improving trade: for instance, some 
felt that French textiles were 
overprotected and that wines, "our 
precious treasure'’, were much more in 

need of hdp, especially as the English 
were adapting tnerosefves to the taste 
for Iberian wTnes. 

To a greater extent than the 
government had wished, the . cities 
represented in the Council of 
Commerce used that body to advance 
their own interests and io carry on 
regional rivalries, rather than punue' 
national goals. One of the Fabres even 
used a contact with the king's Jesuit 
confessors, to secure advantages for 
Marseilles. But then with the exception 
of Faris-the deputies were elected-by 
local bodies and were expected to 
uphold the particular interests of their 
constitDtents. The cities ^ were not 
always happy with the services of their 
' deputies aiiq might refuse to pay them. 
Despite -these umitations, . the -crown 
had achieved its goal: Uh^ broadened , 
the dedsion^taking machinery on both 
local and national levels... At a lime 
■ when most other European states were 
setting iip or reviving similar 
institutions; Louis XlVs Council of. 
ummerCe had a wider range of. 


Early modern European courts, and 
especially that of France with its abso- 
lute monarchs, eccentric courtiers, com- 
plex etiquette and luxurious decoration, 
provide a wealth of subject material for 
the lurid biography and the lavish pic- 
ture-book. Some of their authors even 
masquerade as historians, but Norbert 
Elias unmasks them and reveals thein 
as mere chroniclers, gossips and 
romanticizers. His own mission is to 
consider a problem which has been 
neglected by these irivializers. and also 
by serious social historians who have 
concentrated on lower levels of society 
- what was the purpose of this 
elaborate court structure in the social 
and political context of the time? 

This book was first published in 
German in 1969, before most of the 
recent regional and institutional 
histories which have so discredited the 
clichd of Louis XIV’s absolutism. Yet 
Elias, using the same evidence as the 
earlier historians who sustained the 
absolutist myth, comes to much more 
percepUve conclusions. The concept of 
absolute power in a seventeenth-* 
century context is, as he says, a total 
anachronism. Royal authority was 
regularly challenged by other power 
groups in the Kingdom' — aristo- 
cratic, administrative, ecclesiastical, 
municipal, ■ commercial - and the 
elaborate court was one way of trying 
to control them. Had the king been 
absolute, Versailles would have been 
unnecessary. 

The chief concern of the French 
monarch was to enhance the prestige of 
the throne, especially by defending the 
realm against outside attack. The daily 
administration of the kingdom was.of . 
little interest and was largely left to 
local institutions. Any ^ dealings 
between the king and his subjects were 
handled by courtiers, who acted as 
intermediaries between the centre and 
the provinces. The court was therefore 
the only society of which the kin^ had 
direct . experience, and he ..even 


not on greater power, but on greater 
skill in maintaining these various social 
groups in aprecanous equilibrium. In 
contrast, Richelieu and Mazarin 
created instability by provocative 
policies, Louis aV by his own 
nresolution. 

Louis XIV assumed personal control 
of the government a mere eight years 
after the Frondes, when the whole of 
France had shelved its local animosities 
and had united, albeit briefly, against 
Mazarin. A restoration of orderly 
instability was therefore vital, even 
if it meant abandoning the reforming 
policies of the two cardinals. Accor- 
dingly the new ministers set out 
to placate each £lite group, taking care 
not to offend others m the process. The 
strict rules of hierarchy and rank were 
tightened, and social mobility was 
severely discouraged. Individual 
ambition might therefore be thwarted, 
but so were the ambitions of ones 
rivals. 


court, but he too had to he bound br 
the rigidity of etiquette because it w» 
bv this means that he demonstnW the 
distance between the thione aod 
the various levels of the nobility 
Moreover, although he could wiihdrw 
his personal esteem from individuii 
courtiers, he could not take away tbeli 
rank. Tlie unfavoured but presil^ - 
noble might become a sub^nive 
influence, and go undetected, b 
dissimulation was an essentia) quality 
for survival in this competitive society. 
The only outsiders in this tightly 
regulated world were the royil 
ministers, humbler men who had two 
given great authority by the Idog, Ihey 
were not integrated into the hiem^ 
and the etiquette, which served to 
remind them that tli^ depended 
entirely on their patron aao tbsi, 
unlike the great nobles, they could be 
stripped of all their powers and cast 
into oblivion, as some of them were. 

Under Louis XIV, therefor^ the 
centre of the govemroeot was ititl the 
personal liousehold of the Iting. and 
family ties and personal frienoshlps 
were still the motivating forces is 
political grouping. Away froo 
Versailles, the nobles held ihdr own 


It was particularly important to 
balance the old landed nobility against 
the new administrative nobles, two 


powerful strata which disliked euh 
other but had joined together dunng 
the Frondes. The king needed the 
former as army officers and diplomats, 
the latter as officials. There were alro 
factions within the old nobility itself, 
and it was in the royal interest to keep 
all these tensions gently simmering. 
Ibe crown was the sole source of the 
favours which aristocrats sought in 
their endless battles to outdo their 
fellows - whether in the form of 
pensions, titlf», offices or- g^rants of 
revenues. Louis, living his entire life in 
public, was thus able to hold their 
attention throughout the day, as th^ 
watched for any royal gesture towards 
-their rivals. The elaboration of 
etiquette enabled Louis to make 
symbolic signs of his pleasure, arousing 
expectations or apprehension that 
more tangible rewards might follow. 

Louis was himself a prisoner of this 
system. Not only did he have to spread 
his patronage among all groups at 


Fertilizing the colonies 




, reformer* in .[the. final,, pe.rlotf of his 




’ . ''The' included a defiUty fiqtri 
, . edek bf the' elevSn *iuiT»rfent 

:'i,} ■ : ..rnferttinl c«AtTi»i; Egriis had ; Wfo ' trot 
^rd appointeci. directly by the 
idni. Twq . tax-faftaers .wferd ulso 
. summoned to imnie .of its meetlpgs;. 


institutions'; Louis XlVs Council of. 
Commerce had a wider ranM of. 
interests and showed a much higher 
de^e -.bf cooperation .between the 
Eronch. king .and the merchant 
■ community tnari has bden previously 
recognixeo. A tra^dy for the anden 
rigfnie may. well have been its abolition 
in 17^: it was revised in 1730 but In a 
much attenuated and less influential 
form. Louis XV and his "laissez-faire" 
ministers had become, it seems, either 
.'too grand or,:. top bureaucratic to 
Ihdulge;’ Inr 
rtwlrunciltst 

I'.v'sMivrtiiliMva.KnMik/ibIliielfiat-Schhiilter 


gfit ,6ut''mbre ,the irnpqrianife 


F; V. Parsons 

Antony Thrall Sullivan - 

Thomas-RobertBugeaud: France and 
Algerian 1784-1849, Politics, Power, 
and theppbd Society 

216pp. Connecticut: Atchon 
0208019693 

If the name , of Bujgeaud fs invoked 
today it is probabW as that of the 
apostle and practitioner ‘of milit^ 
excess, in both France and Algeria. 
The alternative view, of a successful 
conqueror who was also an intelligent 
. y.^can"i adminls.Uftiqr, and 

\ Mover, a 
,. b^aphy Bu^aiid ^bverdde;^^ 

;. hd.iebKs to incluob what are heldllbbe 


courts and dispensed their ovn 
patronage in their Paris houses, liviu 
with a degree of magniGcencc wHd 
was strict^ related to the prestige oi 


. Algeria, a country which he had at first 
denounc^ ' as Infertile and an 
"iininanse danger’’ to France, then led 
to his becoming governor-general 
there from 1841 to 1847, a post whicli 
brou^t him fame and honours. After o 
brief period in Paris, where his 
advocacy of major military action in 
February 1848 was unsuccessful, he 
died from cholera in 1849. Whether all 
this can be fitted into a "consistent 
whole", as Sullivan hopes, is another 
question. •. 

Not all . the arguments ' he presente 
are convincing. Opposition such as 
Bugeaud’s to ^’adventurism" abroad 
(Ai^ria was ultimately a Mrhaps 
unfortunate exception) for tear of 
..repercussions at nonie. was nothing 
unusual at- the time,. while debating 
whetbeti an alliance: with Russia or 

'^kiahd j'wouid. ijkeiy to 

i'inmice 'Pniasia:to cede the Rhineland 
reveals.dnly a. familiar French egoism 
fetid ' iitisjUagment. : pomestical^^ his 


their family. Appropriately Uvish 
display was an essential expression ol 
position in society. Truly, nobm 
oblige. As "bourgeois" ideu ol 
balancing one's budget were never 
even considered in this context, maiij 
noble families fell into debt and, ii lMy 
. reached the point where they wuH no 
longer sustfen the proper lifestyle, 
they simply withdrew from society. 
The rules did not permit anyone to 1 m 
in a manner unworthy of hli ranlc. 

Elias has therefore written i 
fascinating social history of the coiri, 
free from anachronistic value ]W 
menlB and from romantic noiliup. 
Somewhat perversely, he 
himself to be an emplrlral sodo^ 
and not a social historian, but tj 
methods and conclusions are'thwj 

the best kind of history , On y In hM 
his translator’s, numerous lapw w 
jargon - "dual-front cla^V^ 
control", "distanciauon" - oixs * 
sociologist Intrude, but ‘he« 
ties of style cannot destroy the raw® 
of this excellent book. 


of the colons. His attempts to djg 
the county, with the » J W 

colonist (hi pfactiWi 
they were not too fond of ^ 


similar efforts i 

southern France, though 
links between his 
Algeria and 

guerrilla War In Spain, 
insights are not new. 

He sees Bugeaud as a 
moderate who became ^wea^J 
"hard", the measures he 
cruel war in north Afr'M ha^|^ 
a stre» on ^olen« which w ^|^- 
France in boA 1848 and 
"peasant". views on the 
family, reUglon and ^ i 
in his eventualiv . bring .gsi 

suitable «emplar • by W ^ , 
neither the m 

conception of a W-: 

were new features 

Bugeaudnot,raoresiin^pW,8 


Sr 

meeting, whicb-were held in His - V tsp 

hpuse... ‘ . ‘ " 

r 'Theirien who'servedaBdepuiics..w^ * gEcb 
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Blueprints 

Colin Greenland 

igAAC ASIMOV, Charles G. 

Waugh and Martin Greenberg 

(Editors) 

laac Asbiov Presents the Best 
Sence Fiction of the 19lh Century 

3I6do. Oolianez. £9.95. 

05^5 03305 3 

Isaac Asimov, the Lepidus of the 
editorial triumvirate, has provided this 
volume with a slight but sensible 
' iniroduction arid a name to erect in 
one-and-a-baif inch capitals on the 
eover. This is not dishonest. The 
anthology is not scholarly; copy texts 
are not acknowledged, and anonymous 
anuotations to the contributions by 
Hoffinan and Poe have somehow been 
caught up in the editorial net, 
Dineteenth-century opinions and 

spellings intact. The equally 

anonymous new editorial matter seems 
incongruous, with its remarks that Poe 
died % a bender" and that “the public 
went wild over" Sherlock Holmes. This 
h p popular collection directed at 
science fiction readers who are as 
inlerested in the past as Asimov insists 
they must be in the future. It is 
responsible and thorough, parading 
not only Hoffiman, Poe, Conan Doyle 
and Wells, but also less familiar names: 
Edward Page Mitchell, Robert 
Duncan Milne, Grant Allen. 

Science fiction, Asimov observes, 
could not exist before the niiieteenth 
century, when science crystallized out 
from natural philosophy and, more 
importantly, “the rate of technological 
danee became great enough to notice 
in a Mgle lifetime". Brian Stableford 
has traced the first use of the term 
■^ietice fiction" to 1851, by William 
Wilson (not Watson, as the present 
volume nas It). Between then and 
Hugo Gemsback's first "scientifletion" 
magazine in 1926, the constituent 
elements of the genre were .coming 
together, as this .aDthblofBt^mply 
demonstrates. Here are time-travel, 
□atuial catastrophe, anti-gravity, alien 
iovasion, utopfa and triepathy: no 


True Humans in Dreamtime 


space journeys, but a submarine 

expedition instead. The earlier stories inim Olne-A 
here are by Hof^an, Poe, J®**" L.IUie 

Hawthorne, and of course Mary — — m — 

Shelley. 'They are relevant but Michael Coney 
equivocal. The science is alchemy, its „ 

f iractitioners barely . distinguishable Karina 
rom magi; significantly, all three are 220pp. Oolianez. £7.95. 
diabolic. Poe^ story “A Descent into 0 575 03273 i 

the Maelstrom” has no scientist as .— - 

such, but does prefigure the sf form in 
which cunningly applied physics Coy, colourful and cos 
extricates a protagonist from a could be nothing but a n 
disastrous predicament. By the mid- fantasy. The title alone 


speculation at all. As in most novels in 
this newish genre, the story is 
ultimately about obedience. Karina 
obeys the ghosts and gums who 
commnncl her; nine months after the 
honk climaxes on a hill in a storm, and 
in its closing pages, a child named Jotin 
is born, bearing the glaze of the deep 
past on his brow. 

John is the point of the whole story, 
and in future volumes of what is clearly 


century this equation of logic and 
power nad caught on. Science was seen 
as the source of an infinite flow of 
novelties, philosophical and tech- 
nolo^al. The excitement overrode 
the Romantic fear of artifice and the 


r«.. and in future volumes of what is clearly 

^ « k.^1 intended to be a series , he is destined to 

something to do with someone 
T8nt&sy« The title Rionc tells us th&t it ninned somdthiiifi like Jesus 

Something significant is about to 


legend, which will be remembered 
some other lime. 

All the same, though the vo.x-pup 
mythopocisis of Cat Karina seems fcir 
too desultory and beside the point to 
awaken a sense of myth reborn, the 
genre to which it makes a small 
contribution may well come to be the 
science fiction of the future. Let us 
return to Mordecai N. Whirst. This 
distressful monicker represents Mr 
Coney's anagrammatic acknowledjge- 
ment of his debt to Cordwainer Smith , 
the American writer who formalized 
sci-fay as we know it a couple of 
decnaes ago, and who, in stories such 


nological. Tlie excitement overrode indeed call^ Old Eanh. Old Earth j (,3^,^ (but not yet). The trouble 
the ftomwlic fear of artifice is crammed, like the hothouse 1 ^uhCfl/JfarinnasatiexampleofscL- 

meddling intellect. It IS difficult now to Is, with dozens upon downs of j . j^ai it's nothing more than 
appremate the nghteous ra^ of denizens of the sa-fay stable. The p,4|usory dither. Karina^s life, and the 

" fives of who dog her P..I. up and 


Hawtborne. denounaiw botanical 
grafting as “adultery” anothe resulting 
hybrids as “the monstrous offspring 01 
man's depraved fancy". 

In the eleven stories from the latter 


.v»uv. lives of those who dog herparn up ana 

characters such as the True Humans, Brazil, come lo 

Man.^rrVSsll! Iike“cat "“'’*■'8 


invented cut-people ns we know them, 
too. As Smith realized in i960, science 
fiction, bereft of "mythic" plumbing, 
might well fizzle out as technology 
continued to have the jump on the 
human imagination. What was needed 
was a poet. Smith was a bad one; 
Coney is worse. 


The others are authoritative 
expositors, innocent linkerers. 


Karina, bred from human and jaguar , , 

genes, who do not. He also encounters 1 T1 Q 

a buzzing, bumbling, reminiscing flock V^l lllllll Cl 
of gods and godlings, land-whafes and 
gunis,aliensandcomputcrs,bardsand ' 

Mordecai N. Whirst. All of them, E. V , Cunningham 


Criminal proceedings 


ThcC.«.fU.cKidu.pp«iAn8.1 

pSntial. of b J- are haunted by ihe alluring Mpp Mlnn«.£6.S5. 


accidental or preferential, of the 
editors, but it certainly seems as if the ihe deep past, 

new Promethean curse was suspended pQ, past exp 

for some years. If the hero couldn't heart of the scl-taynove 
quite escape the vengeance of Nature enchantment by 
by balloon or bathy^here, he could becomes legend, a 


0 575 03265 0 


of enchantment by which science 
becomes legend, and cognition 


over a big racket in the city. The crime 
is looked into by the Glasgow 
deicctivcs wlio have appeared in Peter 
Turnbuil's two earlier novels and who, 
by this time, arc be^nning to acquire 
distinci and individual personalities of 
their own. Well put together, very 
well written, with a Glaswegian 
background that's as hard and solid as 
the city granite. 


velodpedist survives, the moral is not pgp ppip the gtage to tell her what was unusu 
hubris, but the sheer fragility of ^^hat in the Dreamlimc, and how to detective. 


unusual, but not too esotenc 


prototypes. 'Hie genre too was a 
prototype. It was enough to portray the 
scientist as a hero; to imagine, as 
Edward Page Mitchell does, that 


obey that wisdom here and now. For 
the story of her life is a rc-enactment. 

What she must do is pve up her 


Peter Turnbull 

people might go backwards in time; to vugjmty to a Tiue HumM for reasons Coiiina£6 95 

Sesmbe, fikeldward BeUamy, a race having nothing to do wth ctiher wung - 

of happy telepaths. The idea of fitting love or saence - she ^^rdly knows 

Qiirh cAmnonfifits tos6lh6r in & olots to RbouIi 8nd no Bcicncc*fiction&l OBrrior . • ^ %• \ i 

make a ^molex . intricate, mghly of the unknown is about to be broken Middle-aged OlasMW Journalist is 
ScuVateJ'^and finely responsive ^ their predestined interbreeding., beaten up and killed In a bwk alley, 
annaratus known as science ^tion, 'Iwreisnobiologicalspecuiatlonhete. fUmblingly. .drying ,h|S hand at 
came later These are the blueprints, Indeed (for this Is sd-fay) there is no inveatigatrvejoumalism.hc sslumWed 


Journalist is mjchinations and holds him in a vicc- 
like grip. 


It's usuaiiy a matter for sclf- 
congraiulation when MIS catches a 
Soviet spy, unless, as is the care with 
Joseph Sattin. he is lermitially ill and 
there is reason to suspect a devilishly 
ingenious Russian plot behind his 
surrender. Complex, slow-moving 
thriller which gradually draws (he 
reader .into its Jabjninihine 


apparatus 
came, later 


Sales of books and MSS 


rah Bi'adford 

Ush literature was the dominant 
ne of the last major book and 
u^pt. sales of the summer and, 
i In such sales money is .spent in 
ct'relation to the scale and staying 
«r.of a llteraiy reputation, they 
I'kled enlightening, if sometimes 
dioui, example^ of how literary 
tert are placing tnelr beta, 
feist’s sale on July 20 contained 
riy proven 'runners,, including four 
^ of light verse by Jime Austen, a 
ut , of the “Lines on Maria 
kford".\ritK,.BS an added bonus on 
verso, a mgment iverse by . her 
Cassandra. V\e . manuscript, 
ch came freiii Mrs Elsie Tiltton’s 
retlQD , at' Godmershfen, . was. 
cconi'e^ and qs such hot excessively 
eniiva Af f A-aan »n a nrivAte buver. 


tret -Maugham's essay “Jane 
h Pride & Prejudice". 9^ 
qlie.(Hioh' T4h‘ Novels and their 
^.bf i^hl^ th'e'rcinaining nine 
f^pts are ip the 'University of 
>s ..9|eih^ .i^latively , ipore so at 
to a private bpyer. This 
une. frpm Oodmeraham, having 
pfeiehteti 'by Mau^am to Mrs 

MvBferiedpes'iio^ .normally raise 

4ddina lA hAAl 


Peter Murray-Hill who, also paid 
£3,024 for another variant Barrie 
manuscript plaly, Panlalodn. A 
domestic drama in one Act, with a 
presentation inscription by Bame to 
fiis friend, Gerald du Mauriw. a 
celebrated Captain Hook. More 
important from, a *ohoiariy point of 
riew was a collection of fifty letters by ^ 
Pusey to the Reverend H. A. 
Woodgafe, a fellow mqmber of the 
Oxford Movement. These letters by. 
the Movement’s central- figure are 
largely unpublished and discuss the 
idMlogy of the Movement including 
PuseyT famous semion on me 
Eucharist which led to ms 
condemnation as. a • heretic and the 
shattering' blow of Newmans 
conveS. With .letters 
churchmen ■ <m, d^trinal • 

related to the Mt^ment, . m\4 , 
interesting cdUection was SRld;»i' only 

£540 to a private buyer. Part of 
Graham Greene’s recent treatise on 
relialous belief, an autograph draft of 
the story “How Fattier QmxPfe 

' % nrirtfp/l 1t1 


nt.'of -daptain: Hook's speech 
rier Pan, wb octavo, pages, with • 
ttifer. [revisions --r representing 
4nt-.: variatiohs. from the 
ifiBy a- fkre; object 
.npifetentiy deatr^ the 
..in'^ thls : 


S^srorr -n™ * 9<‘>T 

£1' 728 to MaggSi :with it was a two- 
MW:aulogr^ draft, of the Preface 

SStten when V fhapjer ws prirtt^ 

■ in fl limited efetion in Los -Angeles, in 
1980 describing it as ’Ithe 'flret cha^ef 
of anowl whi* I am ftiiriy «rtain wiU 
She completed, but /. ..notabad 
(Mining . / 

Iriih interest, always ;^strong in 


the editor of TTie^te/idanf criticizing a . 

review of The Doctors Dilemma vnth 
the perennisil cry of the celebrity: “it 
shows the extent to which I am the 
victim of preconceptions as to; my. 
character' and attitude towards life for 
which there is no wanant in my 
authentic utterances". 

W. B. Yeats’s letters to Dorothy 
Wellesley are well known but the' 
collection of 123 letters by the sold 

by Christie’s to Quaritch for £L8,3o0. 
slightly under their expectations, 
centred all the amusing personalities - 
considered unsuitable for publication ‘ 
in 1940, names of women mends, ; 
erotic imaginings, aniusing snual - 
anecdotes, and such tit-bits otgossip as 

- “There is a very pleasant man staying 
here ... a friend of Lady Sackvilles. 

- He says that s|ie ali^ays inf|sted,that 
, her. daughterflfas.B mjMl- , Whop. Vita 

'married she feid ‘Ridiculous how can 
' Vita have children. If there are wy 
children it will be Harold that has 
them."’ A fine series of twelve etters 


ive Journalism , he's stumbl^ 


was acquired by . Hoffman and 
Freeman for £17.^. Nlcholls was a 
friend of Thbinas Gray and indeed the 
Orlrinals of some (Kirty letters by Grn^ 
to Nichoiis'were removed ftom this 
. collection and. are now in the iibraiY at 
Eton ^lejge. Four hundred and fifty 
letters by Nlcholls and over 35Q letters 
by his friends remain to piovide a lively 
portrait of <Ke life, of a gibntlenian of 
leisure in 'London and abroad in the 
last decades of the cl^teenth century, 
and of his meetinu with such figures 
as Gibbori, Sir Joseph Banks, the 
Chevalier d'Eon and Sir Horace Mann. 
Tliirty-twd lots of Uickens letters 

included tvroconcerning/JarrfT'f/hesin . 
which he inveighs against hard-faced 
capitalists: "My satire is against thoie 
who see figures and . overages 'and 
nothingelse ; . ...Who would take the 
. average of rold-id-thU Crimea -during 
twelve months as a reason for clothing 
a soldier in nankeen when he would be 
frozen to death in fur . . The first 
was sold to Sawyer for £1,265 aod the 
second for £880 to the same buyer: ' 


T.J.ftlnyoD 


£7,150 while the typescript of the first 
unabridged version of Poriia .... 
which Powys considered lo be his best 
book , was unsold at £3 ,200, as was the 
autograph first draft, heavily revised, 
of hH study of Dostoevsky at £1 .200. 
At £5,500 to Sawyer the archive of 
Elizabeth Taylor’s (ite rary manuscripts 

ten of her novels, including Mrs 
Palfrey at the Claremont, and of 
twenty-two of her ^hort storied, a 
children’s book and other material - 
seemed considerably too cheap. The 
complete literary manuscripts of a 
living iwet, Brian Patten, fared worse, 
i.unsola at £7,000. 

Dead poets lend to sell better than 
living ones, their reputations having 
passed the test of time. Sotheby’s sold a 
number of lots by or relating to Isaac: 
Rosenberje, includlife a first edition of 
Moses <»16) (£2^ to Spite), an 
autograph draft of a poem ot seven Or; 
eight lines, possibly related to 


Nssss 

? ^0^^ Russell, 


KvSruM a failure 

sympiomatic of the curious slate of the 

market for . Yeats dampnsiratod al^o 

•; Ifeer in the;week at Sotheby s. 

Sotheby’s held a iworday eale of 
English Lllefeture manusenpts and 
books on Joly 21 and 22 Where the field 

■ vHiS' again dominated by -the tried and. 

' trusleabftKeilteraryworld.althpugb a. 
large section devoted Ip living or near; 

: contemporary writers ;prpvide^ a 
fasdnfemg illustration ofMrttnerdal , 
; estimates pc (he feuife of literary'; 
''-repuiaijoris.'"'- V 


‘ Of the Vnaine" irianuserlplSiji good 
letter by, Fanny BfehOy to Mrs Thrate, 
written, she was working:.on 
' (Scilla made £2;640 to Qparitch., 
• while ; ihe; JomrrM^ndence^ of . a 

I li^^oiton^ieholls.. 


_ to uaroeri, wiiiic iiii: iinuuiiui 

, Twentieth-century Uteralure pro- ftjirail Gallery, paid £300 for a 
, vided, most .of'.-the surprises, .While . pogtcairi-sized photograph ol*' 
JpmesJpyce was as strong ns ever.Wilb ftosenbergInurtifoTmahdthe Imperial 
a published auwuaph letter -War Museum £451 for a ' coni- 

Septeniber 23^ 19r5, offering the still- meniorative plaque, 
unfinished Dubliners to William ■ ^ 

Heinemann, selling for £3,630 lo Living poets and wnicis were veiy 
Madrid. W. B. Yeats largely failed to much in evidence among the sixty-six 
attract buyers. Although a fin? typed lots sold ‘‘parlly for tlio benefit <pt the 
signed letter to his father referring to Arvon Foundation in cttnjunclion with 
I^ud Qdnne and the “row" with Miss Sotheby’s . ,. IntemaCionnl Poei^ 
Homiman was bought by Maggs for Oompotilion 1982;-1983’, as ;;Jhe 
£2,035. fourteen lots of Yeats tellers; catalogue pul h. Sothebys held a 
mainly to Lennox Robinson on Abbey singularly successful safe of mocleni 
Theatre affairs but with three to Scan literature, in; aid of the ^leiy of 
O’Cafey and iticludlug nh unpublished Authors lest yepf; in this Arvon sale 
draft ofVeats’sstalemeiU, "Tile Abbey the fact that many ;bf the wplers were 
Tlioutre and the . Goverhitterit'% comparatively younj», and therefore 
remained uiviold. Tbev-fate .of Jphn unproven as far as literary steyirtg 
Cowper Powys' ^was ali^ sOmeWhal power is concemedr and .that much of 

ertafic.wlfoaserieaofletlersbyPpwya. .to material 'vyas relatively minor, 

; Written between 1942 and ;IW- to contributed to a, dismal toll of unsold 
Gilbert Tubief; dedicate of The lots. , Going through the results^is an 
Brazen selling to. Quaplch fof '. Instructive, if sometimes mprnfyipg. 
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